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**■ T^> you’re that man, here’s something that will 
I |~4 interest you. 

X. A Not a magic formula — not a get-rich-quick 
•cheme— but something more substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study — over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro- 
vided that the rewards were good — a salary of $2,000 
to $10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing 



t You cover accountancy from the basic Principles 
right’up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax 
Procedure. Then you add C. P. A. Training and pre- 
pare for the C. P. A. examinations. 



As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 



Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don't be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 



Why not, like so many before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of 
accountancy position? 



Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come ? The only answer, as you know, 
is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or mottths. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings — before they have completed it! 



modern Problem Method of training for an 
Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 



For accountants, who are trained in organization and 
management, arc the executives of the future. 



Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under tne personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 



Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of all 



accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first— then the more difficult ones. If you 



could do this — and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex — soon you’d master 
them all. 

That’s the training you follow in principle under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 



tor your own good, don t put ott investigation of au 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays. It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon now. 



Over 1850 Certified 
Public Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 



4K)1 S. Michigan Ava., Dept375- HR, Chicago, III. 

I want to be an accountant. Send me, withoutcost or obligation, the 48-page book^ “Accountancy, 
The Profession That Pays,” and full information about your accountancy training program. 
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E VER since Fantastic Adventures’ first issue appeared, you 
readers have been deluging the editorial desk with requests — 
yes, you guessed it — with requests for artist Frank R. Paul on 
the front cover. Well, you have him, this month, not only on the 
front cover, but on the back as well, and just to make it a Paul issue, 
he’s inside too, with one of his famous black-and-whites. This isn’t 
the last of Paul front covers and illustrations either. He’ll be back 
— and how I So score another request fulfilled. 

R ECENTLY it was announced in the public prints that an elec- 
tronic microscope had been invented, and was in successful use. 
Might we rather egotistically point out that our editorial columns of 
the past did a little prophetic theorizing on this instrument? Also, 
a fellow by the name of Lyle D. Gunn beat the invention by many 
months. Talk about the old Bible prophets ... 1 

M ANY science fiction and fantasy stories have been written about 
the end of the world, and even the end of the solar system. The 
sun has died numberless times. Eando Binder once took it to the 
point of dull, sullen red. H. G. Wells 
got it to an insipid glow in his “Time 
Machine.” But so far as we know, no 
writer has . cooled it down to the point 
where it would be possible for a human 
being to live on it. Allowing for some 
means of overcoming the tremendous grav- 
ity pull of a world as large as the sun, 
why couldn’t that body be the last out- 
post of man? It’s an idea, but don’t 
write it up, you authors, until you quiz 
the editor with a plot outline. Otherwise 
we’ll have a hundred manuscripts based 
on one of our screwy ideas, and we’ll be 
sorry we mentioned it ! 

T>J connection with the latest Robert 
Bloch story in this issue, your editors 
trekked up to South Milwaukee in a little 
matter of 22 below zero to sit in on a 
meeting of a unique group of writers, 
some dozen in number, including Ralph 
Milne Farley (who was host), Robert 
Bloch, Arthur R. Tofte, and Jack West. 

All these latter are science fiction authors, and we expect some 
real yarns from their typewriters as a result. The first evidence of 
this meeting is the current Bloch story, turned out as a rush order. 

/'XJSMIC rays are always news and so is Caltech’s Millikan, who 
^ has been tramping the world for eighteen years studying the 
variations in the mysterious radiation bombarding us from some- 
where in outer space. Now in Tasmania, Dr. Millikan has recently 
gone into the broadcasting business, hooking up his cosmic ray count- 
ers with short-wave radio. 

The trouble before has been that balloons carrying aloft the Geiger 
counters, (ionization tubes which detect the arrival of cosmic radi- 
ations) kept rising until they burst — and usually the recording ap- 
paratus was destroyed. But no one cares if that happens now, 
because each balloon also carries a streamlined short-wave radio 
transmitter which sends the clicks of the counter to a receiver on the 
ground, where they are automatically recorded on a tape. 

Sort of like the stock market — or maybe a broadcast of the closing 
quotations from the Andromeda Nebula Exchange! Do you think 
we ought to buy Cosmic Tincan today, Mr. Millikan? 



117HAT color are you? New discoveries in color pigments in 
* ’ human skin seem quite fantastic, but we assure you they are 
true. Formerly it was thought that Negroes and Orientals were 
darker than the white races because of some special pigment in their 
skin. Now scientists have found not one but two new skin pigments. 
But all, new and old, are present in the skins of all races the whole 
world over! 

The first new pigment is carotene — the same chemical which is a 
component of carrots, com, sweet potatoes and butter! This is what 
is responsible for the yellowish soles of white people. But it’s not 
what gives the Oriental his characteristic color (so you vegetarians 
and raw carrot eaters can’t claim to be Confucius!). 

The darker races are dark because of a larger proportion of micro- 
scopic granules of black melanin. This pigment is found in the upper 
skin layers of all mankind, and it is only different amounts of it 
that make blondes lighter than brunettes, all women lighter than 
men, and Japanese, Hindus, Mulattoes, and Negroes each another 
shade darker than the white races. In short, we’re all brothers — and 
sisters — under the skin ! So be careful next time you classify yourself. 



"^EXT time you stand in front of a glass 
^ tank, looking at a fish, don’t be fooled 
by his “cold-eyed stare.” He’s really a 
charming, amiable fellow, just dying to be 
friends ! 

That is the latest discovery to be made 
concerning the creatures which gape back 
at us from the damp side of the aquarium 
window. They’re really just like people — 
when at home in native waters. There 
they get to know each other personally, 
actually recognizing individual differences 
(we would have trouble telling even a pike 
from a pickerel), and get quite chummy 
about the whole thing. But also like peo- 
ple, they have their social distinctions, 
too — based on how long one has been liv- 
ing, or should we say swimming, in a 
neighborhood ! 

Having found that these characteristics 
of behavior are controlled by the fore- 
brain of the fish, ever-curious scientists 
proceeded to remove that seat of soci- 
ability. True to expectations, the partly de-brained fish shoved off 
to become lonely hermits. But not on the schedule was their quick- 
ened response to food, an increased ligor in all reactions ! 

In short, the operation raised their intelligence at the same time 
that it made them lovers of solitude. 

D EMEMBER when we hinted that Nelson S. Bond would be a 
^ good man to watch? Well, we certainly were right. But we 
didn’t quite expect another name to come up just as fast. That name 
is the already famous Lancelot Biggs, screwball officer on the space 
freighter, Saturn. Here is a character that has taken the heaits of 
readers of FANTASTIC ADVENTURES. He’s the kind of a guy we 
all know, and all have met. Maybe he’s gotten in your hair too — 
he’s gotten in mine ! But even so, you can’t help liking him, and by 
heaven, he does know his stuff! And so, Lancelot Biggs will be 
with us often, we’re sure. 

D ROPPING into the art department the other day, we saw Julian 
S. Krupa, who seems to be the fair-haired boy with you readers 
(Continued on page 68) 




"These future men are bad bargainers. Imagine 
this toga for only 30 pieces of Caesar's gold!" 
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JfaL BLUE TROPICS 

By JAMES NORMAN 



I HAD just stalled the snowship out there some- 
where in the bleak Antarctic and was heading aft 
to our two by four galley where Jimmie Greaseball 
was throwing together a mess of bully beef — when sud- 
denly the Base radio CQ’ed frantically. 

“It’s Pot Belly after Trim,” hollered Jimmie as I 
dashed back to the control cockpit, switching the 
sounder to band eleven. 

“Snowship Number 4, ACPS,” I stuttered into the 
radio mike. “Okay, come through.” 

My set gurgled. “Base calling Snowship 4. Stand 
in. Here is your connection with Commodore Davis.” 
I gritted my teeth as Old Man Davis’ voice barked 
through the speaker. “Dooley 1 If you know what’s 
good for you, turn that ship around. But don’t come 
back without Lieutenant Trim in irons. You three men 
are under arrest wherever you are . . .?” 

I threw a quick glance out of the window, my eye 
lighting on nothing but bleak Antarctic snowfields. We 
were as good as lost in them. For a moment I saw an 
outlandish penguin standing on an ice block. Then a 
sharp pistol report cracked from the snowship’s upper 
deck; the penguin jumped as if a needle had stuck him 
and ran off. 

“Dooley, where in the blazes are you?” the Old 
Man’s voice crashed in my ear. 

“I don’t know,” I called back, making my voice as 
soft and meek as possible. “We’ve been zigzagging 
across this forsaken icecap two days. Trim’s idea.” 
Squaaakl The loudspeaker rattled like a dishpan. 
I could just imagine the Old Man on the other end. 
It never failed when someone reminded him of Lieu- 
tenant Trim. 

“You tell Lieutenant Trim that Antarctica isn’t so 
big that I can’t find him!” blasted the Commodore. 
The tubes in my receiving set fairly crackled. “I’ll 
settle him! There’s such a thing as discipline in the 
Antarctica Colonization Police Service. Tell him we’re 
not living in the age of individualism. This is 1960.” 
Afraid my cathode tube would break, I quickly 
signed off with Base, hoping my last remark, “Yeah, I 
can just imagine, you pot bellied old Englishman,” 
didn’t get through. . 

Then I headed aft along the narrow ten foot passage 
to the galley where the savory sizzle of frying corned 
beef tickled my nostrils. 

The crazy redhead! Lieutenant Steve Trim’s latest 
escapade was a whizzer and I was dumb enough to get 
hooked in it. I could just see my mechanic, Jimmie 
Greaseball, and myself getting thrown in the Antarctic 
klink for a couple of years because of Trim. As for 
Trim — he’d get two years for swiping the American 



♦ 

It was a world of weird menace the 
snowship broke into under Antarctic 
ice; menace that its crew combatted 
in a very unusual manner indeed...! 

♦ 



colony snowship that I was in charge of; six months 
for hijacking four cases of hospital Scotch and God 
only knows what for blacking the Old Man’s eye. 

VX/" AS it worth it? Well, the fight was. 

r After breaking into the storeroom where Old 
Man Davis kept the Scotch under lock and key, Trim 
stood there, gulping up for lost time. He had an open 
fifth in each hand when I found him. Then the Old 
Man blew in like a cyclone. 

“Trim, you’re a disgrace to the Service! ” he started 
off, putting it mildly. But the Old Man was shaking 
like a tuning fork hitting high C. 

Now Trim had a healthy Gaelic dislike for English- 
men and Commodore Davis happened to be one of that 
tribe, even if only by extraction. 

“Discipline!” the Commodore roared. “I’ll drum 
discipline in you. I’ll wring you dry, Trim!” 

Lieutenant Trim danced around in high glee. “Sez 
who?” he shouted at the Old Man. 

Suddenly his empty fist started from somewhere be- 
hind Ross Bay, swooped up and ended with a smack 
on the Old Man’s spade beard. “Up the rebels! ” Trim 
shouted jubilantly. 

No great damage was done, but somehow, a couple 
of fists flew and then the Old Man merely slumped to 
the floor for a spell. Lieutenant Trim cooled off quick- 
ly and pinned his gaze on the sprawling officer. He 
sniffed the perfume of Scotch saturating the old man 
and shook his head, cracking, “Tsk! Tsk! Modera- 
tion, old chap.” 

I grabbed Trim, shaking him. “You’ll get the klink 
for this!” I ranted. 

“Have no worry, Dooley old boy,” grinned Trim. 
“We’re going places. Gimme a hand.” 

I helped him carry the cases of Scotch to the snow- 
ship before the other officers got wind of what had 
happened. But, I’m not responsible for Trim’s subse- 
quent actions. That includes the borrowing of a 3ixty 
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ton snowship and the discovery of the Blue Tropics 
only two days’ distance from the American Antarctic 
colony at Ross Bay. 

You’d understand better if you knew about Trim’s 
two talents. Any bartender will vouch that he was 
bom thirty years too late. He would have made a 
good Texas Ranger in the old days. 

Trim has a positively psychic talent for smelling out 
good Scotch. He isn’t human without it. And after 
a bottle or so, his second talent sprouts. Then he’s 
the deadliest pistol shot on five continents. It’s per- 
fectly harmless, however, for he sticks to targets and 
small game, like penguins, which he keeps in a healthy 
state of consternation by just creasing them. One year, 
on the strength of some really good fourteen year old 
blend, he chalked up a clean hundred bull’s-eyes in 
the International Pistol Meet. 

You can imagine how he felt after signing a two year 
lease with the A.C.P.S., then finding there were no bars 
in New America, Antarctica. We had prohibition. 
The Commodore’s stock of liquor was used for purely 
medicinal purposes. 

Lieutenant Trim was fit to be tied. Day after day 
he sloshed around in the deep snows, barefooted. No. 
He wasn’t cracked. He was doing his darndest to 
catch pneumonia and get stuck in the Base infirmary. 
But no luck, so he pulled this whizzer. 

When he “borrowed” the snowship, Jimmie Grease- 
ball was asleep inside, and I trailed along because I 
was personally responsible for the care and treatment 
of that duraluminum hulk. 

Well, for two days we’d been zig-zagging across the 
snow fields, going nowhere in particular, Trim setting 
a new course every time he thought of it. He had him- 
self fixed up outside on the top deck. He had one of 
those tubular steel deck chairs and a case of Scotch, 
and he was taking pot shots at stray penguins — just 
to scare ’em a little and keep his eye fine — which pas- 
time, by the way, is also worth six months in the klink. 
Trim just didn’t notice the temperature was forty be- 
low zero. 

TT was a nice fantastic vacation until a few minutes 
after Commodore Davis radioed through, mention- 
ing various things, from solitary to the guillotine. Jim- 
mie and I had a war council in the galley. Trim, who 
seemed to get along without eating, wasn’t there. 

“We gotta get back,” I insisted to Jimmie. “The 
Old Man is gonna send planes searching for us.” 

“Trim will shoot ’em down.” 

“Not when he finds that we’ve dumped the rest of 
the Scotch overboard,” I said. “And that’s what I’m 
going to do. Come on.” 

Had Jimmie and I fully considered Lieutenant 
Trim’s boomerang of an answer, we would have 
thought twice about dumping that Scotch. We never 
did get rid of it, but it gave Trim an idea. 

* * * 

WHEN Steve Trim slid through the deck hole and 
down the iron ladder, we were just about to dump the 



first case. Trim slid off his fur parka and gave Jimmie 
and me a suspicious once-over. 

“Sabotage!” he roared. “And my best friend!” 

“Come on, Trim,” I coaxed. “We gotta get back 
to Base. They’re sending an army out. I’m respon- 
sible for the ship.” 

“Back to that dried out oasis?” yelled Trim. 

I bit my lips. “Okay, Trim, but I’m gonna get 
tough.” 

“Fine. But don’t bother me until I’m through 
thinking,” Trim grunted. He frowned a moment and 
suddenly he snapped his fingers. “Adelie Landl 
Bistros, bars, wine and cognac by the barrel!” 

“You’re crazy,” I gasped. “That French colony’s 
way over on the other side of the ice cap. We’d have 
to push through the Shackleton Inlet to pick up gas at 
the settlement there. And that’s seventy miles.” 

Trim grinned beatifically and twirled his service pis- 
tol on his index finger, like a senorita whirling a Span- 
ish fan. “Dooley,” he said, “I am with you to the very 
consummation of the world.” 

Back in my mind I figured that if Trim ever went 
to sleep we could do something like clonging him with 
a hammer and locking him in the galley, while we re- 
turned to Base. But — 

“I’m staying below,” announced Trim. “I’m going 
to figure out a fancy way to hop us over the King 
Haakon Plateau to the other side of the Pole. We 
won’t have to jog back through the Shackleton Inlet. 
We’re not far from the Pole now. Why go back?” 

The way Trim figured out was certainly fancy. In 
a couple of hours we were running flush into the Beard- 
more Glacier. 

“That’s pretty, Dooley,” said Trim. “Look at that 
solid river of ice. Aren’t you glad you came?” 

“Steve,” I said, getting the worry off my mind. “It 
ain’t solid. This ship is no good on glaciers. We’ll 
flop in a snow-covered crevasse. The cards are stacked 
against these busses in — ” 

Through my window in the control cockpit, I sud- 
denly saw the whole area of crystalline snow buckle 
under the ship. Glacial spray spouted up in powdery 
clouds, picking the spectrum out of the sunlight. 

“Look out!” I shouted. I wasn’t afraid, but I was 
paralyzed. 

Trim grabbed the ship controls as we nosed over 
painfully and started downward. The next minute I 
figured we’d be buried in a blackout of tons of ice. 

TNSTEAD, the strangest part of it was that we didn’t 
■*- stop. The old bus ran along, picking up speed on 
a twenty degree slant. It was dark as Hades, but I 
could make out what seemed to be an enlarged tunnel, 
and we were in it. 

“Brakes don’t work,” Trim said. 

“Reverse gears!” I yelled. 

“And rip ’em out!” hissed Trim. He was hanging 
grimly to the wheel as we plunged through the dark- 
ness. Sweat burst in beads on his brow. His features 
had a weird slant under the small control cockpit lamp. 
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“Maybe this is a short cut,” he shouted. 

I heard the grating of ice or rock against the hull 
exterior. The ship gave an awful bump. I prayed the 
eight foot tires would hold out. 

“There’s a light!” cried Trim. 

We raced into the frame of light like an old time 
amusement park roller coaster. Suddenly the light hit 
me between the eyes like a Dry Martini, because it was 
blue daylight. 

Trim maneuvered the snowship as we burst out of 
the tunnel. The ship bounced and heaved and went 
plunging headlong. 

Trim’s hands twisted among the controls, darting 
here and there. He yanked the wheel and sent the ship 
on a wide curve, braking the speed, until he geared it 
down. We stopped against a pile of jagged rocks. 

Then all three of us gaped for a minute. We saw 
a smooth, yet solid blue sky hanging a thousand feet 
overhead. There was no sun. When we climbed out 
of the snowship, a blast of moist tropical air hit us. 

Jimmie started stretching the kinks out of him, when 
suddenly he turned green with fright under the blue 
haze. “Flying crocodiles!” he yammered. 

Then I saw the amazing things. Two gigantic, scaly 
crocodiles with wings fore and aft flopping down 
through the air at us! Their bat-like wings thrashed 
the air. 

“Get down!” 

The ugly creatures swooped over the ship, wheeling 
clumsily past us in a rush of air and flew away, croak- 
ing through their crocodile mouths. 

We picked ourselves off the ground shakily. Trim’s 
face was as colorless as an iceberg, but it was covered 
with sweat. His sharp eyes watched the weird crea- 
tures disappear in the distance. “Now I didn’t . . . 
drink that much,” Trim whispered. 

“Let’s get out of here . . . quick!” said Jimmie. 

Trim dropped a reassuring hand on the lad’s shoul- 
der. Then he rubbed his own short-cropped, red hair, 
“By Gar! It’s the first time I’ve had my eyes open 
all the time I’m going someplace, and still don’t know 
where I am.” 

“Maybe we’re dead,” I said. 

“No,” said Trim, suddenly. “It’s a Pink Tropics.” 

“Hey, there’s the hole we came out of,” yelled Jim- 
mie, pointing at a cavern yawning in the side of a solid 
icy escarpment on which our end of the blue sky 
rested. 

All I could figure by this time was that we were at 
the beginning of a queer land which no geography on 
earth had ever dreamed of. About five hundred feet 
up the cliff the blue sky started. It was dome-shaped 
and covered the entire land. 

“That sky is ice,” Trim muttered. “It’s the polar 
ice-cap. This place is just a bubble underneath it. 
That’s why everything is blue.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T'kON’T you understand?” grinned Trim. “The 
ice-cap is composed of millions of fractured 



planes and crystals. The sunlight from Antarctica re- 
flects down here. The ice withholds the normal color 
rays, letting only the blue or ultra light come through. 

. . . Don’t ask me why it’s so warm here though. 
Maybe that’s reflected.” 

I could see vaguely where the dome curved down in 
the distance. From where I stood the ground sloped 
toward a shallow valley filled with vivid blue vegeta- 
tion. I could barely make out the enormous outlines 
of blue trees or tropical plants. 

I took one look down there, thought of the flying 
crocodiles and grabbed Trim. “Steve,” I pleaded. 
“Let’s go back up the hole. I’m responsible for the 
ship. The Old Man will give me hell if I don’t bring 
it back. We can navigate the incline.” 

Trim, however, was already slipping off his snow 
furs and rolling up his sleeves. 

Then I tried another tack. “I think it’s too hot 
here,” I grumbled. “I’m from Montreal. I like cold 
weather.” 

Trim swung an arm around my shoulder. His long 
face broke into a boyish smile. “Dooley, my lad, I’ve 
got it all fixed. The only way we can even things with 
the Old Man is by discovering new territory. We’re 
going to explore.” 

T’VE heard of fellows being at home with pink ele- 
1 phants so it didn’t surprise me at all the way Trim 
took to the Blue Tropics. He was as cool as a cucum- 
ber — and about as reassuring. 

“Dooley,” he repeated. “We’re explorers. Now get 
in the ship and radio the Commodore, if it still works, 
and tell him we’re down here. We’ll be back after we 
stake a claim.” 

“I don’t like it much,” I grumbled. “I’m respon- 
sible for the ship. How can I leave it?” 

Trim’s fingers snapped. “Who’s going to steal it? 
The flying crocodiles?” 

I shivered at the thought of them. 

“Go ahead, Dooley,” he said. “Hey, Jimmie! Get 
the duty kits ready. And take all the Scotch ! ” 

There was nothing for me to do but climb into the 
ship while Jimmie packed. The radio worked all right 
but reception was weak and I CQ-ed for a long time 
for contact. I guess we shouldn’t have radioed back 
to Base. When I asked the Old Man if he knew any- 
thing about a Blue Tropics and flying crocodiles under 
the ice-cap he exploded. 

“Dooley!” he raved. “You’re drunk! You’ll get 
the same as Lieutenant Trim when I find you.” 

“I wish to heaven you could,” I radioed back. 

“Where in the tarnation are you?” the Old Man 
blasted. 

“Well, we started for Adelie Land . . .” 

“What!” 

“Adelie Land,” I followed up. “We got to the 
Beardmore and now we’re in the Blue Tropics. That’s 
what Trim calls them.” 

Yowee! . . . A yellow flash crossed my eyes. Fine 
glass blew in all directions. The Old Man had done 
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it at last — shattered the cathode tube in my receiver. 
It served him right. Englishmen think talking into a 
mike is like hog calling. 

I left the ship and caught up with Trim and Jimmie. 
“The Old Man doesn’t seem to think we’re where we 
are,” I said. 

“No imagination,” Trim answered. 

We marched a good three hours true South, which 
was about right angles to the magnetic South regis- 
tered on my compass. From all calculations Trim 
was right about us being under the Haakon ice-cap. 
We were heading for the bottom side of the South Pole 
itself. 

Jimmie ran ahead, full of kid inquisitiveness. We 
followed the moderate incline of the land until we came 
to a point where the valley levelled off somewhat. Sud- 
denly I saw Jimmie bounce about fourteen feet ver- 
tically, come down, hit the ground feet first and bounce 
again. 

A moment later I stepped on the thick spongy sub- 
stance, the color of blue coral, that made up the floor 
of the valley. I shot in the air twenty feet, going up 
and down frantically. “What the hell is this?” I yelled 
when I finally came to a stop. 

“Look at me!” cried Jimmie. 

T THREW a startled glance at the boy. He bounced 
1 twenty feet off the ground, doing a fancy double 
somersault with a half twist. Down he came, feet 
first and went up again in a perfect half gainer. 

“Cut it, Jimmie 1” roared Trim. “You’ll bust that 
Scotch.” He made a frantic dive at Jimmie just as 
the lad was about to come down on his head. He 
grabbed Jimmie’s right leg, giving a sudden twist so 
Jimmie landed on his feet. 

“That was too damn close,” breathed Trim. 

“What’s happened to me?” cried Jimmie. “I feel 
like I’m on a spring board.” 

Trim dropped to his hands and knees, examining the 
earth. “Resilient!” he grinned. “It’s not dirt at all 
but plant life that reacts to our weight pressure.* 
We’ve gotta learn to walk all over. Whatever lives 
here must be terribly light so as not to cause pressure, 
or extremely heavy to be able to counteract the moss 
upthrust.” 

“How do you know so much?” said Jimmie, not 
without sarcasm. 

“When you’re old enough,” Trim answered, good- 
naturedly, “I’ll tell you all about books and things.” 

“I think we ought to get back to Base.” I decided 
then and there. “How am I to know that my next step 
isn’t going to land me on my noggin?” 

“Why Dooley, this is fun,” laughed Trim. “Come 
on.” 

After we got the hang of things, going wasn’t bad 
at all. I bounced around like a kangaroo. I covered 
forty feet at a time. But Trim was expert. He leaped 

* Certain types of moss or byrophytic plants of wiry nature have 
decided resilient characteristics, particularly Iceland lichens. Tropic 
mosses react almost like rubber. — Ed. 



sixty feet at one shot. We traveled faster than the 
snowship in high gear. 

When I got over my first elation at being able to 
navigate like a human pogo stick I became uneasy 
again. If you think a blue sky and Blue Tropics are 
anything, just get a load of this. In about an hour we 
hit what Trim called, “the regimented jungles.” In- 
stead of being tightly twisted and matted, the vegeta- 
tion was cultivated in even rows that extended for 
miles. Everything was very neat, like a model or- 
chard, but what a clash of blue colors! 

There were only two types of vegetation: tall 
spidery blue ferns with saw-toothed leaves and gigan- 
tic windmill plants. The plants upset me. They stood 
about twenty feet high, with smooth, thick trunks that 
were a transparent blue save for red veins. At the 
very top of each plant there were six long, flat leaves 
resembling the windmill blades on the old fashioned 
autogyro planes. 

The roots of the Gyroplants were above ground. 
The ends were shaped in little knob-like cushioned 
feet. The plants were apparently very light to be sup- 
ported on such flimsy roots. 

“We’ve got some fancy farmers,” Trim observed. 

“Yeah, too fancy.” I was positive we shouldn’t 
have left the ship. I was on the verge of grumbling 
again when all at once I heard the wildest outcry — 

We turned in time to see a Gyroplant wrap a long 
leathery blade around Jimmie’s leg. It pulled for all 
it was worth. Immediately another plant reached out, 
grabbing the kid’s arm, yanking him in the opposite 
direction. 

“They’re tearing me apart!” screamed Jimmie. 

Trim whipped out his service pistol and blazed 
away. 

“Hurry!” Jimmie screamed again, hopelessly. He 
looked like a rabbit tangled in a mess of gigantic con- 
veyor belts. 

“Use your axe,” Trim snapped at me. 

I don’t know what happened to my own fears in that 
instant. I tore the axe out of my duty kit and edged 
in under the tentacle blades of the Gyroplants. I 
lopped off one plant blade after another. Then I 
slashed through the transparent trunks as if they were 
butter, until they were heaped at my feet. 

Trim grabbed Jimmie, pulling him out of the tangle. 



“YX/TIOOEE! ” shivered Jimmie. “I wanna go back. 

’ ’ These things are alive!” 

“Cannibal plants, maybe,” said Trim, slowly. He 
smiled wrily. “Better uncork another fifth. My aim 
was bad.” 

I wiped the reddish sap from the plants off the blade 
of my axe. Then I saw Trim staring at the Gyro- 
plants. I followed his gaze. The two plants had 
wilted; they were shriveled into a mess of slimy pulp. 

“Listen, Trim,” I said. “This is no place for us. I 
like cold weather where things don’t rot in a minute.” 

“Now, Dooley, what kind of an explorer are you? 
Do you think Saint Patrick turned back because he 
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saw a few snakes?” 

“But these ain’t snakes. Not even blue ones.” 

Those Gyroplants had me scared, although I grad- 
ually got over it as we continued Southward. Jimmie 
stuck pretty close. He was too frightened to do somer- 
saults on his own. I also noticed Trim was pretty care- 
ful in choosing the places where we landed and after 
every second bounce he oiled up with Scotch. 

By and by we weren’t going true South. We zig- 
zagged. Sometimes crocodile birds would fly over- 
head, croaking and swinging away. I wondered if it 
ever got dark. It felt like suppertime but I didn’t want 
to be among the Gyroplants at night. 

“I don’t think there’s any night down here for an- 
other couple of months,” said Trim. “It’s the same as 
up in Antarctica; half a year day, half a year night.” 

“But it’s bluer,” I growled. “Yeah, it gets bluer 
as we go South.” 

“Sure. The ice dome concentrates the light in one 
center like a magnifying glass.” 

Then we noticed the temperature. It was Jimmie’s 
discovery. He carried a pocket thermopile for meas- 
uring fractional changes in temperature. 

“At the ship it showed 7S.1 Fahrenheit. Now it’s 
85,” he suddenly blurted out. “And when the Gyro- 
plant grabbed me I looked at the thermopile to see if 
it was busted. It was 80.3 then.” 

“Gimme that,” snapped Trim. 

He began bouncing around, a couple of hundred feet 
back, a few hundred feet ahead, then to the side. Each 
time he landed he read the thermopile. Jimmie and I 
thought he had gone off his nut. 

“Exactly like latitudes,” Trim finally announced. 
“The temperature goes up a tenth every hundred me- 
ters South. It goes down in the opposite direction. 
Another eight or ten miles and it’ll be 95 degrees in the 
shade.” 

“That’s too darned hot for me, a soul from Mon- 
treal,” I spilled. 

But all my grumbling didn’t help. As long as Trim 
had Scotch left we went South, even if he didn’t lead 
us in an exactly straight line. 

Meanwhile the ferns and giant Gyroplants thinned 
out. Now there were fruit plants in alternate rows 
with the Gyroplants. They bore an odd melon-shaped 
fruit. Trim sliced one open. He tried it and passed 
half on to me. It was mealy, yet it had a strange 
exotic saffron flavor. 

Now I was sure we’d run into something more alive 
than plants. I didn’t know exactly what, but I couldn’t 
help feeling that they’d have mouths. 

“You’re right," said Trim. “Someone who can 
think. Haven’t you noticed, except for the flying 
crocodiles, we haven’t seen an animal in the Blue 
Tropics? You don’t see wild animals in cornfields 
either.” 

I didn’t ask why. I didn’t have time. Suddenly I 
saw Trim bouncing away, sixty feet at a time. I 
bounced after him while farther ahead I heard what 
startled him. Someone screamed — a human voice. 



“T’M going nuts!” I shouted. “The Gyroplant is 
A running!” 

It was actually running. I felt my blood suddenly 
turn cold. The plant streaked by on padded roots. 
Its gyro blades flopped up and down, propelling it 
along the earth. As I neared it I saw something else 
wrapped in one of its tentacle blades. “A girl I” I 
gasped. 

She was putting up a furious struggle against the 
Gyroplant. She jabbed at it with a short knife. Then 
I saw what she was aiming at ! It was an oval, plasmic 
thing that rode on a golden saddle hooked to the trunk 
of the monster plant. 

“Shoot that thing,” I shouted at Trim. 

Trim’s pistol barked . . . Once . . . The object 
on the saddle rolled and tumbled to the ground, hardly 
bouncing. The pink Gyroplant stopped instantly. 

“It’s still got the girl,” cried Trim, running at the 
plant. Tentacle blades reached for Trim, coiling 
around his body. He fired again. 

“The axe!” Jimmie yelled. 

I charged in, hacking wildly with the axe. I cut 
through the trunk of the plant and the coiling blades 
immediately relaxed their hold upon Trim and the girl. 
Then the plant wilted like the one that had grabbed 
Jimmie. 

“They’re immune to bullets,” gasped Trim. “But 
this thing isn’t. . . .” He poked the plasmic object 
that had fallen from the saddle. 

My eyes gaped at the horrible, incipient blob of jelly 
that quivered in death throes. It was an oversized hu- 
man brain with fissures and lobes; but it was covered 
with a bright blue transparent gelatin envelope. From 
the underside, a mass of tenuous nerve ends pro- 
truded. 

The girl was staring at it too, and then she looked 
at Trim and me, her glance packed with frightened 
wonder. 

“Not bad,” I breathed, gulping in the curve of her 
slim body. It looked doubly lovely as a result of the 
short pink fiber tunic covering her from below her 
tanned shoulders to just above the knees. I wondered 
how the Blue Tropics had stayed undiscovered so long 
with women like her in it. 

Trim pointed at the dying brain. “What is it? 
Cerebral?” 

The girl was bewildered and frightened. “Porpe!” 
she cried excitedly. 

Trim nodded. “Cerebral,” he repeated. 

“Cerebl,” the girl repeated, wonderingly. 

“She’s got her own language, I guess,” I told Trim. 

“Hey, look here!” yelled Jimmie. He messed 
around in the slime that was left of the pink Gyro- 
plant and pulled out the saddle. “It’s pure gold 1 ” 

JIMMIE uncovered the pure gold saddle and the girl 
J excitedly pointed South, crying, “Porpe ! Porpe ! ” 
It didn’t make sense until Trim explained that it meant 
danger or was the local name for the Cerebrals. 

We knocked off exploring to break open another 
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fifth of Scotch and slit a tin of bully beef. It was a lot 
of fun watching the girl’s unusual interest in the bully 
beef. Trim was disappointed. He spent a good 
twenty minutes explaining the superior merits of 
Scotch in English but the girl didn’t take to it. 

That is where I came in. I took up the problem of 
her education. I got her to agree that her name was 
Lulu and mine was Dudu. I half explained where we 
had come from by shivering and pointing at the ice 
sky. Lulu immediately shivered sympathetically. She 
glanced at the hideous remains of the blue Cerebral, 
crying, “Porpe.” Finally I put a ban on that word. 
It meant about everything under the sun in her lan- 
guage. 

Half an hour later we’d packed up again, and turned 
South, but Lulu got very stubborn — she just wouldn’t 
go! She repeatedly pointed at the remains of the 
Gyroplant and then toward the South. I fully agreed 
with her, but Trim didn’t. 

“Nonsense,” he snapped. “Lulu’s people probably 
have a barnful of these ambulating plants and she 
doesn’t want us to go around shooting and slicing them 
up. They ride on these things.” 

“She’s afraid, I tell you.” 

“Trim’s right,” cut in Jimmie. “Lulu probably be- 
longs to a harem. She doesn’t want to be caught with 
us.” 

“We’re going South,” decided Trim. “And we’re 
taking Lulu. I’m going to find out where that gold 
comes from.” 

Perhaps I wasn’t stubborn enough about turning 
back because Lulu was hanging on my arm. Never- 
theless I was danged worried; I had begun to nurse up 
a great respect for Gyroplants and ambulating brains. 

But since I am the kind of a guy who would follow 
Trim anywhere as long as he has enough Scotch and 
his pistol, I gave in. 

We bounced on, me clasping Lulu’s hand, until we 
banged into a temperature of 95 in the shade. Lulu 
was awfully upset. Suddenly the ground slanted down- 
ward sharply and we broke from the Blue Tropics into 
full view of the first solidly blue city I’ve ever seen. 

“Just like I said. Lulu’s town,” Trim rapped out 
calmly. 

He was by no means a cautious explorer. He 
walked us right into the city despite Lulu’s violent pro- 
tests. As we set foot on the first street Lulu whim- 
pered, “Porpe, Porpe,” but was too scared to leave us. 

The city buildings were all squat. They had low 
domes and curving translucent quartz walls. I could 
barely see through them. From a central square, an 
enormous dome with thousands of facets resembling 
the compound eye of an insect frowned upon the rest 
of the city. 

I suddenly felt heat and noticed blue light radiating 
from the huge dome which threw off a luster like the 
flash of a large prismatic fire-opal. 

“Wow— the South Polel” shouted Jimmie, hopping 
around. \ 

“Your crazy sister,” I snapped. 



“Well, it’s the power plant,” said Trim, slowly. “I’ll 
bet they get heat out of that from somewhere under- 
neath. It probably controls and refracts volcanic 
power.” 

“Let’s get a closer look,” said Jimmie. 

A few hundred yards in the city, we crossed a broad 
plaza. Then we began seeing people. 

Man! Talk about fantastic Blue Tropics — this 
went one better. Five men and women, dressed like 
Lulu, buzzed by us, one after another . . . And they 
ignored us. They wore gold saddles strapped to the 
small of their backs and different colored Cerebrals 
rode in the saddles. 



A WOMAN, plus the extra brain, bumped into me. 
^ Then she straightened out her course without say- 
ing a word and streaked across the square. The jade 
green gelatin-incased Cerebral on her back twisted 
slightly as the woman passed me. The eyeless plasm 
stared at me, questioningly. 

“I’m getting out,” I raved. 

Trim grabbed my arm in time to keep me from run- 
ning plumb into a great Gyroplant that swung across 
the square holding a squirming man aloft. The Cere- 
bral riding on the saddle hooked to the plant also 
stared at me. 

“Quick 1 Follow me,” Trim shouted, running after 
the Gyroplant as it turned a corner. Suddenly he 
crashed head on with an old man. A blue Cerebral 
tumbled from the man’s back, rolling on the ground. 
In amazement, I watched the old man lay on his side 
in the street until the Cerebral crawled back into the 
saddle on its nerve-like legs. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Trim barked at the 



man. 

The old man stared blankly. Suddenly he opened 
his mouth, shrieking, “Porpe!” 

In an instant the plaza filled with others like him- 
self. They surrounded us and stood sideways so the 
Cerebrals on their backs could stare at us. 

Trim whirled toward Lulu. “You tell me. What is 
it? A joke?” 

I looked at Lulu. Then I noticed that something 
had happened to her. She was completely changed. 
She stared at us without recognition, her eyes dulled 
by the same blank stupor I saw in the eyes of the other 
humans surrounding us. 

“Talk, Lulu!” I cried, shaking her arm. 

She looked at me as if I were a complete stranger. 

“Oh, nuts,” hollered Trim. 

We were entirely hemmed in by the mechanical men 
and women carrying Cerebrals. They flocked into the 
plaza. The colored Cerebrals glared at us in an eye- 
less fashion. The blue Cerebral on the old man Trim 
had crashed into seemed to be trying to think some- 
thing into us. The eyeless gaze settled on each of us 
while the blue plasm shuddered. 

“I guess it’s me they’re worried about,” said Trim. 
“They’ve never seen red hair and freckles. That’s 
something.” 
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Finally the old man with the blue Cerebral signalled 
Trim to follow him. 

“They’re peaceful,” grunted Trim. “Come on. 
We’ll see the chief brain and I’ll put over a deal. I 
can furnish ’em ice from upper Antarctica in exchange 
for gold.” 

I didn’t know what to make of it. Lulu followed us 
very meekly and we followed the old man through a 
number of blue streets, finally coming to the edge of 
the city. Before I knew what had occurred, we walked 
right into a big blue walled corral. We met some other 
men with blue Cerebrals. 

They took us to an inner corral and left us there. 

“They locked the door,” yelled Jimmie, battering 
his weight against the quartz portal. “We’re prison- 
ers.” 

“We’ll bounce out,” said Trim, slowly. 

But we couldn’t bounce. The ground was still pink. 
Only it was quartz; not the resilient plant sponge we 
found in the Pink Tropics. “Now, look what you 
walked us into,” I growled at Trim. 

Trim scratched his red hair thoughtfully. Then he 
fumbled in his pockets. “We’re all right,” he said. 
“Lucky I remembered to bring my deck of Casino 
cards.” 

DEING a prisoner in a blue quartz corral with Trim 
is an expensive proposition. Before a week was 
up he had me on the cuff for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. We played plenty of cards and we wondered a 
lot about the Cerebrals. They brought us food regu- 
larly, but didn’t bother us otherwise. We worried 
some about what they were planning to do with us. 
Trim, of course, showed no particular interest in get- 
ting out because he still had seven or eight bottles of 
Scotch. 

We weren’t alone in the corral. There were about 
twenty abject creatures, men and women, penned in 
with us. I discovered they were Lulu’s folks who lived 
in a city Northwest of the Pink Tropics. They seldom 
talked and they wore the golden saddles all the time. 
Their faces were set with a pitiful, stupefied expres- 
sion. 

Lulu was like that also. Once I thought she’d come 
out of the stupor when she drank a thimble full of 
Trim’s Scotch. I kept an eagle eye on her so the 
Cerebrals wouldn’t harness a gold saddle on her. 

Each day the Cerebrals rode into the corral on the 
stupefied humans. They dismounted, turned the hu- 
mans loose and crawled into another saddle, like weird 
horsemen choosing fresh mounts. 

“They’re like livestock,” I told Trim. 

Trim shuffled his deck of cards. “It’s not the 
Scotch, really,” he gravely announced. “It all makes 
sense.” 

“Maybe,” I rasped. “But why did Lulu get like 
them? I kind of like the gal.” 

“I know why,” said Trim, calmly. 

“You!” 

“Yeah. Her mind is blanked by the Cerebrals. 
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They’ve got a hypnotic control over the humans like 
her. Maybe the electric spasm in the Cerebral is 
greater than in the human brain. Anyway, once they 
get into the saddles, they put pressure on the spinal 
nerves of the humans and use them like we’d operate 
a machine.” 

My hair stood up on ends. “Why don’t they get 

us?” 

Trim shrugged indifferently. “Don’t know,” he 
said. “They’re interesting though. My guess is that 
they’re the logical development of the amoeba or some 
other protoplasmic rhizopod. Perhaps a queer trick 
in evolution down here fixed it so that they never de- 
veloped bodies, only brains. That’s why they’ve domi- 
nated the Gyroplants and humans. They use them 
for tools and slaves, for transportation and labor.” 

“What about the tutti-frutti colors?” I demanded. 

“Protection,” said Trim. “The gelatin acts like 
bone around our brain. I figure the colors are their 
caste system of intelligence. Blue is most common 
The lowest brain. Orange is next. The jade ones are 
specialists, probably technical. The pink are hunters. 
The purple are probably the highest class; they have 
best control over their human mounts. . . . What 
color do you think the Commodore would be if he was 
down here where brains really counted?” 

I wondered, since the Cerebrals were so intelligent, 
why they didn’t pick on us. They hadn’t even both- 
ered to look at our guns and supplies. Sometimes they 
stood at the corral gate and fastened a queer eyeless 
stare on one of the concentrated humans inside, until 
the poor creature came to them, meek as a lamb. 
Maybe they were afraid of us? But then. . . . 

I suddenly saw Lulu get up from where she was 
sleeping and walk across the corral toward one of the 
Cerebrals. She automatically picked up a gold saddle, 
fastening it to her slim back. 

“Lulu!” I screamed, scrambling after her. 

She was deaf. She didn’t notice when I grabbed 
her. Instead, she bit and clawed, scratching my face 
wildly. She wanted to get away from me — to serve 
that jade colored Cerebral! I just couldn’t under- 
stand it. 

“Lulu, look at me!” I cried. Then I pinned her 
arms and dragged her back. 

“Sit on her,” snapped Trim. “They’re going to 
saddle her.” 

/'~'vUT of the corner of my eyes I saw the jade Cere- 
^ bral at the gate set up a horrible plasmic vibration. 
It sent a tingling chill down my spine. Other Cere- 
brals came to the gate. They peered in at us, I felt 
them trying to think something into me. I’ll never for- 
get that moment, the feeling, the being looked at by a 
brain without eyes. 

And then, after a minute, they went away. 

Trim’s lean face was creased with worry. “Give 
Lulu a shot,” he said. 

I practically poured the Scotch down Lulu’s pretty 
throat. In fact we all helped ourselves. We’d been 
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using the stuff all along instead of water. 

Strangely, the Scotch instantly brought Lulu back 
to her right senses. She shuddered and wept. Then 
she recognized me and threw her arms around my 
neck. 

“By Gar 1 I’ve got it,” Trim suddenly yelled. “It’s 
the Scotch 1” 

“Cut it out,” I snapped. “This is serious.” 

“So am I. Listen — they couldn’t hypnotize us be- 
cause we’ve been drinking. Their brains couldn’t con- 
nect with ours. . . . Get it? If we had enough Scotch 
we could liberate all the concentrated humans here.” 

He jumped among the bottles of Scotch that were 
left, counting them. There were six full fifths. “We 
gotta get out of here,” he rasped. “It’s getting so I 
don’t like it.” 

“The Cerebrals!” yelled Jimmie. 

I glanced up and saw three purple Cerebrals ride 
into the corral. They ignored Trim, Jimmie and me; 
but they put the evil eye on Lulu. Trim held me back 
or I would have butted them over. 

“Hold it,” snapped Trim. “Look at Lulu. She’s 
not obeying them.” 

It was true. The evil eye didn’t work on her. She 
stuck by my side. 

The Cerebrals got terribly excited. Their purple 
gelatin puffed and quivered. Then they took a pass- 
ing look at our guns. I saw Trim’s face turn pale when 
they examined a bottle of Scotch. They seemed wor- 
ried about it. Then they had one of their mounts pick 
up the bottle, and off they went with it. 

“The thieves!” ranted Trim. He jumped up and 
down like a mad hornet. “Swipe my bottle of Scotch, 
will they!” 

“Let’s get out before they return and take it all,” I 
shouted. 

“That bottle of Scotch and the gold,” roared Trim. 

“Damn the gold,” I raved. “We’re going.” 

“All right, but I’ll come back . . . thieves,” con- 
tinued Trim. At the same instant he went into mo- 
tion. He grabbed the human guard at the corral gate. 
He tried to bowl the blue Cerebral from the saddle on 
his back. The Cerebral hung on, making its human 
mount battle back with mechanical fury. 

I dived and pinned the guard’s legs. Then Trim’s 
versatile knuckles finished the fellow with a single 
sharp crack on the chin. Lulu used her ivory handled 
knife on the Cerebral. 

Jimmie blasted the gate lock with his pistol. “Quick, 
the stuff ! ” he shouted. 

VX/E grabbed our supplies and shot out of the corral 
’ ’ and headed for the Blue Tropics like the pro- 
verbial bats out of hell. In a moment we were on that 
good old resilient ground, bouncing away faster than 
a fleet of kangaroos. Lulu led the way. 

“My people city,” she explained breathlessly. 

I put in a running kick. “To the snowship,” I yelled. 
“We’re going to Base.” 

“We’re going with Lulu,” cut in Trim, “But we’ll 



get the snowship and ride to her town. I haven’t got 
the gold yet.” 

We got about sixteen degrees Fahrenheit of bounc- 
ing between us and the Cerebral city when Jimmie ac- 
cidentally bounced down on a pink Gyroplant. It was 
stationary because there was no Cerebral around. 
Nevertheless, a half a dozen creepy tentacles coiled 
around the lad, squeezing the daylights out of him be- 
fore we heard a sound. 

Jimmie had the axe. It looked like curtains for him 
until Trim snatched Lulu’s knife. He charged the 
monstrous plant, slashing and ripping at the spidery 
blades. He was drenched in the reddish sap spurting 
from the gashes his knife made. 

Suddenly Jimmie’s axe fell loose. I cut in beside 
Trim, grabbed the axe and hacked through the trunk 
of the plant. Jimmie dropped to the ground as the 
plant withered. I was afraid he was dead — crushed. 

“Jimmie!” I gasped. “You okay?” 

Jimmie stirred painfully and finally sat up. He was 
as white as a ghost. 

“He’s okay,” said Trim, slowly. “Had the wind 
knocked out of him.” 

Suddenly Trim let out a low whistle. I looked up 
and saw him wiping the red juice from the plant off his 
face and arms. Then he abruptly stuck his finger in 
the pinkish mass of withered Gyroplant. He took it 
back, licking it. His face quickly lit up. 

“Dooley,” he cried jubilantly. “It tastes like port ! ” 

\X7'E were given such a tremendous ovation when we 

' arrived at Lulu’s city that Trim got over his dis- 
appointment that the port from the Gyroplants wasn’t 
alcoholic enough to suit him. The people turned out 
in droves when we brought the snowship to the city’s 
edge after having picked it up some seven miles to the 
East. 

The Urians, that’s the moniker they used, were more 
than friendly. They paraded us to beautiful quarters 
and handed us the keys to the city. Lulu’s story of 
the Cerebrals, Trim’s red hair and the snowship had 
them thinking we were incarnate gods. 

Trim, of course, was the most god-like. His poker 
face had them guessing. Every time they saw him 
consulting a bunch of strange, fifth-size glass bottles 
they thought it was some fancy magic, maybe an 
oracle. 

After a few days we were left pretty much on our 
own. I spent a lot of time with Lulu, learning the ins 
and outs of the city. It was a small place, modeled 
after the Cerebral city. But the Urians were a free 
and intelligent people. They had libraries, workshops 
and extensive farms up along the 76 degree in the 
shade slopes. They were ruled, not by a single chief, 
but by an elected council of City Fathers who didn’t 
mind at all that we were gods. 

I grew uneasy about this god business when Lulu 
told me the Cerebrals made periodic raids on her city 
for new slaves. The Urians had no defense against 
the Cerebral hynotic power. They were pulled out of 
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their houses into the waiting coils of the Gyroplants. 
Now they expected us to save them I Then I heard the 
Cerebrals were expected in another week and I 
couldn’t find Trim. 

Finally he showed up with one of the eighty-year- 
old City Fathers he had gotten pretty thick with. He 
called the old fellow Captain Fritz, which pleased 
everyone. 

Right then and there Trim asked me if there was 
any wood in the Urian territory. Fritz didn’t know 
what wood was. 

“Wood!” I rasped. “What for?. . . . We’d better 
be thinking about getting out, instead of lumber.” 

“Nuts,” snapped Trim, “I want oak planks.” 

“Well, there’s none,” I growled. The Urians, by the 
way, did plenty of mining of copper and iron and had 
developed minor types of machinery. But they didn’t 
have oak plants. 

“That’s going to make it tough,” mumbled Trim. 
Then he faced me again, announcing, “Dooley, you are 
getting a promotion, nevertheless.” 

I stared at him kind of dazed. 

“You’re going to be a Major,” Trim beamed. 

“Major what?” I gagged. 

Trim patted Captain Fritz on the back. The old 
gent blushed proudly as Trim explained. “Yeah, a 
Major. Old Cap Fritz has twenty boys waiting be- 
hind the town. You’re gonna teach them to shoot.” 

I practically choked over this. 

“The foundry just turned out twenty blunderbusses 
designed by Lieutenant Trim,” grinned Trim. 
“They’re not so hot, but they’ll shoot.” 

“Say,” I blustered. “How about Antarctica? It’s 
hot here. My blood gets thin.” 

“And Lulu?” demanded Trim. 

“I’ll take her along,” I answered. I had already 
made up my mind about hitching up with Lulu soon as 
we got back to Base. “And anyway, I want to get 
Lulu out of here before those Cerebrals raid. We 
haven’t any Scotch . . .” 

r T''RIM flashed me a mysterious, amused smile. 

“Have no worry, my lad,” he grinned. “No worry. 
Be a good boy and I’ll let you in on a secret pretty 
soon.” 

Then I didn’t see Trim around the quarters which 
had been allotted us until Jimmie informed me that 
Trim had the city forge grind out ten axes and had dis- 
appeared toward the Pink Tropics with ten very fright- 
ened Urian men. 

While I trained Captain Fritz and his twenty young- 
sters to shoot with crudely built percussion guns that 
knocked each guy back six feet every time he fired, 
Trim returned. His men were dragging copper buckets 
filled with reddish liquid. 

“Port,” stated Trim. “Good stuff from the Gyro- 
plants. We massacred ’em.” He disappeared in a 
windowless building near the edge of the town and 
wouldn’t let me in. 

I wished the Commodore could see how industrious 



Trim had become. And how sober. He actually 
walked into that building without a whisper of Scotch 
on his breath. We were out of the stuff. It worried 
me to no end because without Scotch Trim couldn’t hit 
the outside ring on a target. I couldn’t imagine any- 
thing as mild as port getting him inside the second 
ring. 

“I guess Lieutenant Trim isn’t thinking much about 
Cerebrals,” I told Jimmie the next day. “He’s be- 
coming an industrialist.” 

“You’ve got another guess coming,” laughed Jim- 
mie. 

“Cut the mystery!” 

Suddenly old Captain Fritz crashed into my rooms. 
His face was alive with greenish terror and excitement. 

“Call army ! ” he shouted hastily, and dashed out. 

I grabbed my pistol holster on the run. I knew it. 
The Cerebrals! Outside, I was buffeted about by 
frantic Urians. I saw a few people tying themselves 
to posts; others ran screaming through the streets, or 
hid in houses. 

Captain Fritz rushed by with his twenty riflemen. 
They were frightened to death, yet they had a simple 
courageous faith that moved them forward. I knew it 
was faith in Trim. I trailed them down to the edge of 
the city. 

“Get prepar — fia!” Captain Fritz’s high falsetto 
pierced the pink air. 

“Line your men up!” I yelled at him. 

A hundred yards beyond the city limits six ambulat- 
ing Gyroplants came thrashing out of the Blue Trop- 
ics. Their gyro-blades whirled clumsily. Then they 
stopped. I saw the gold saddles, hooked to their 
trunks, glisten in the blue light. Suddenly I felt that 
creepy Cerebral gaze pass over me. 

Captain Fritz’s men leveled their guns. Poor guns 
they were at best, but they gave me a feeling of elation. 
That was Trim’s army. Men I had trained. At last 
these people were ready to put up a fight. Now I 
looked toward Captain Fritz. 

“Fia I ” ordered the Captain. 

Silence. 

“Fire! You lugheads,” I screamed, pulling my own 
pistol. 

My finger numbed on the trigger when I saw the 
blunderbusses slip from the hands of the young men. 
One by one they broke ranks and walked stupidly 
toward the Cerebrals, drawn by that irresistible eye- 
less gaze. Even Captain Fritz tottered after them, 
looking like a broken man. 

Abruptly, without rhyme or reason, Captain Fritz 
returned to the rifles, gathered them up, stacked them 
neatly. Then he hurried off after the others. 

“Fritz!” I blasted at the top of my voice. He sud- 
denly turned, staring at me stupidly. 

He pursed his lips and in a strange falsetto uttered, 
“Glurpl" and then went on. 

Lulu ran past me. Suddenly my vision blurred; she 
was running toward the weaving tentacles of the Gyro- 
plants. 
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“T ULU! Stop I” I screamed. My service pistol 
- Ll ' barked. Hot slugs of lead whistled around the 
Gyroplants, but none hit the blue Cerebrals. In- 
stantly I knew that I must save Lulu. I reloaded 
wildly. 

“Trim! Trim!” I shouted hoarsely. For a mo- 
ment my nerves jarred. My eyes were torn from Lulu 
by the creeping hypnosis of a single quivering blup 
plasm. Giddiness swept me. I was walking toward 
the Thing, powerless to stop. Then the leathery ten- 
tacles lifted me from the ground, twisting me overhead, 
squeezing. The nerves in my head throbbed madden- 
ingly. I felt seared by an electric charge. The breath 
was gone from my lungs. 

I vaguely saw other plants lift the Urians into the 
air. For an instant I saw Trim charging from the win- 
dowless house. He was trapped. His gun still flapped 
in its holster. The thoughts reeled and ground in my 
agonized brain. 

Six rapid shots shattered the hideous air. The pain 
in my head stopped abruptly. 

I saw the blue Cerebrals quiver violently and roll 
from their golden saddles. A hundred yards away, 
Trim calmly blew the smoke from his pistol barrel. He 
had fired from the hip. 

Other Urians staggered and poured out of the win- 
dowless house behind Trim. It was the reserve army 
with axes. They slashed victoriously at the transfixed 
Gyroplants, cutting them to pulp. 

Lulu flung herself into my arms when I was freed. 

Trim cut in, throwing his arms around Captain Fritz 
and myself. He smelled like a brewery. “You will 
all get medals,” he shouted happily. “Captain Fritz, 
I pin a medal on your scraggy chest and award you the 
rank of Major on the field of battle ! ” 

“You’re drunk, Trim,” I gasped. 

“Why Dooley, you don’t mean that, do you?” 

“How about it ? Explain ! ” 

Trim waved haphazardly toward the windowless 
house. 

I couldn’t hear him talk anymore. The Urian popu- 
lation poured out of the city and literally went mad. 
They held four separate parades which lasted six hours 
and they threw a banquet in for good measure. They 
made Trim Number One god. Jimmie, I and Captain 
Fritz’s army were satellite saints. 

When I finally got Trim aside again, I told him Jim- 
mie had collected the six pure gold saddles from the 
Gyroplants and we were ready to shoot back to the 
New America Base. 

“Fine, Dooley. Major Dooley,” he grinned absent- 
mindedly. 

The Urians hadn’t let up on their festivities by the 
time I was packed to leave. The crowd threw another 
parade. They wound through the streets, trying to 



imitate Trim’s zig-zagging course to the snowship at 
the edge of the town. Major Fritz’s army marched be- 
hind him regally while the axemen’s reserve seemed to 
zig-zag a little on their own hook. 

Trim sent his axemen off while I warmed up the ship 
motor. They came back a little later, lugging an enor- 
mous copper vat which they put down beside the snow- 
ship. 

“So long, Major Dooley,” Trim yelled as he patted 
the copper vat in a fatherly manner. 

“So long, what?” I shouted above the excited hub- 
bub of the crowd. 

“Give the Commodore my regards. I’m staying un- 
til you come back,” he grinned. 

“You’re what?” I yelled, amazed. 

“CURE,” Trim grinned happily. “Dooley, my lad, 
^ I’ve built a still here. We built a bona-fide home- 
made still in the windowless house.” 

Now I saw how Trim had clipped the six Cerebrals 
off with six shots from the hip. 

“Gyro-brandy!” yelled Trim. “I’m distilling the 
port. It’s swell. Here, have a shot.” He slammed 
the spigot on the copper vat and filled a cup of tawny 
liquor for me. 

“Trim, listen,” I said. “One man can get the ship 
back. Jimmie can do it. I’m staying.” 

Trim pursed his lips. “Oh, now, Dooley, I’m stay- 
ing alone. You’ll be coming back in a week. I’m 
staying. I’m a General now. I’ve got an army and 
one Major.” He slapped Major Fritz on the back so 
hard the old fellow almost caved in. 

“But what can I tell the Commodore?” I cried in 
exasperation. “What?” 

Trim’s freckled face lit up. “Tell him you gotta 
come back. Tell him all is forgiven. Tell him we’ve 
got a place to colonize soon as I get enough Gyro- 
brandy to fortify my army and wipe out the Cerebrals. 
But don’t say anything about the Gyro-brandy. Just 
say that I’m arranging diplomatic relations that will 
be friendly toward Washington. . . . But mind you, 
Dooley 1 On the return trip bring some soda and ice. 
Bring oak barrels too. I want to age some Gyro- 
brandy.” 

His face was wreathed in smiles. He took Lulu 
away from me and showed me into the snowship. Then 
he ticked his freckled brow in salute. “I’ll keep Lulu 
until I find some more like her around here.” 

“The hell you say!” I roared. “I’m coming back 
just as soon as I can — and don’t you forget it! ” 

And there was Lulu, smiling at me and nodding her 
head. The ship began to move. I turned to Trim, and 
the last I saw of him, he was pouring himself a cup of 
Gyro-brandy with one hand and waving to me with 
the other. 
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MAN THE WORLD FORGOT 



By JOHN YORK CABOT 

Lucius Beem had never been very strong on personality, 
but this particular morning something was definitely 
wrong. Everyone he met seemed to have forgotten him 



N ONE of the passengers on the eight-twenty 
paid the slightest attention to Lucius Beem 
when he climbed aboard the city-bound ex- 
press. However, Mr. Beem, clad in his usual unas- 
suming gray suit, hat, and topcoat, didn’t deem it 
unusual. Few people ever paid any attention to him. 

“It is,” remarked the drab Mr. Beem as he took a 
seat, “a fine morning. A very fine morning, indeed.” 
The occupant of the seat in which Mr. Beem had 
deposited himself gazed vaguely at the little man. 

“Oh, ah, yes, it’s a nice morning, Mr. — er — Mr . — ” 
Mr. Beem sighed resignedly. So few people re- 
membered his name. “Mr. Beem,” he told his fellow 
passenger. “My name is Mr. Beem.” He decided 
regretfully it would be no good to remind the man 
that this was the sixteenth time in the past month 
that he had forgotten his name; that for ten years they 
both had been riding to the city on the same train 
almost always seated together. 

“Ah, yes, of course,” commented the passenger. 
“Mr. Dream. How silly of me to forget.” 

Mr. Beem buried his plain face in his newspaper 
and gave himself up to a summary of the day’s news. 
Fifteen minutes later he looked up from his paper and 
once more spoke to the passenger sitting beside him. 

“Isn’t it strange,” commented Mr. Beem, pointing 
to a column in the newspaper, “that the famous Pro- 
fessor Snell is unable to get anyone to offer himself 
for radium tests? You’d think there would be some- 
one who was interested enough m the betterment of 
the world to offer his body to science.” 

“Uh?” The passenger gave Mr. Beem a vacuous 
glance. “Did you say something?” 

“I said . . .” Mr. Beem sighed and gave it up. 
The man had already turned away. 

TV/fR. BEEM stepped off the train at his station and 
wended his drab way through the milling crowds 
of people to the tiny coffee shop in the corner of the 
depot. It was a ten year habit of his to breakfast 
here daily on rolls and coffee before going to the office. 



Mr. Beem slid into a stool at the counter. When 
Cleo, the waitress, came over to take his order Mr. 
Beem’s plain face broke into what he intended to be 
an engaging smile. There was something solid about 
seeing Cleo every morning. As long as he could re- 
member, the girl had been a waitress at that counter. 

“Good morning, Cleo,” said Mr. Beem warmly. “A 
fine morning, isn’t it?” 

The girl’s face was blank. “Yeah,” she nodded 
noncommittally. Then: “What’ll it be?” 

Mr. Beem’s voice carried a reprimanding note. 
“The usual, if you please.” 

“And what,” she inquired sharply, “is the usual?” 
Mr. Beem sighed heavily. “Coffee and rolls.” He 
suddenly felt a little lonely. People never noticed him 
particularly. Things like this had happened many 
times in his simple, unadorned existence. But this 
particular morning was worse than any other Mr. 
Beem had ever experienced. With a doleful eye on 
the wall clock, Mr. Beem sipped his coffee. 



CTEPPING into the elevator of his office building, 
^ Mr. Beem nodded soberly to the operator. “Morn- 
in’, Tad,” he muttered. After cheerfully greeting the 
other office arrivals by name, Tad favored his drab 
little passenger with a flat uninterested glance. 

It was Tad’s boast that he knew the floors, offices, 
and names of all the building regulars whom he car- 
ried throughout the day. Consequently, Mr. Beem 
eyed him dourly when, once the elevator was shooting 
upward, Tad turned toward him. “Floor, please?” 
But when he stepped into the office of Sharpe and 
Sholt, where he’d held a small position for the past 
fifteen years, Mr. Beem completely forgot the other 
incidents of the morning. 

For Lola, the switchboard operator, stopped him 
at the gate. “Is there someone you wish to see?” 
Mr. Beem was not the type of person to be actually 
aghast. But for the first time in his life he came 
pretty close to the real emotion. 

“Someone I want to see?” Mr. Beem was dazed. 
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“Are you joking, Lola?” 

Lola’s face was apologetic. “I’m sorry, sir. Evi- 
dently you’ve been here before. But have you an 
appointment with anyone?” 

“I, that is, why, uh, I work here,” stammered Mr. 
Beem. 

“Work here f" The girl’s voice was suddenly a 
mixture of suspicion and incredulity. “Work here?" 

Suddenly she began shooting plugs in and out of 
the board. Lights flickered across its face. “Mr. 
Sharpe,” she was speaking, “there’s a man out here 
whom I’ve never seen in all my life. He claims he’s 
an employee; wants to get into the office . . .What 
did you say?” 

Lola turned to the stricken Mr. Beem. “Mr. Sharpe 
wants to know your name, sir. He says if it’s work 
you want, please leave your name and we’ll call you 
if anything turns up.” 

“Tell him,” Mr. Beem was growing frantic, “my 
name is Beem. I don’t know what’s happened to you, 
Lola, but surely Mr. Sharpe will know . . .” 

“He says his name is Team,” Lola spoke into the 
phone, “or something like that . . . What? . . . 
Yes, sir, I’ll tell him.” She faced Mr. Beem again. 

“Mr. Sharpe said he’s never heard of you, but if 
you’ll list your qualifications on this application 
blank,” she held out a sheet of paper, “he’ll be glad 
to get in touch with you if anything turns up . . 

She stopped suddenly, jaw agape, for the gray, 
mousy little man was dashing out of the office, run- 
ning pell-mell down the corridor as if a million devils 
pursued him . . . 

'C'OR almost an hour after Mr. Beem left his office, 
A he wandered bewilderedly through the streets, his 
mind a jumbled haze of half-formed questions, sus- 
picions, answers. During the first part of this aimless 
wandering, the suspicion was gradually growing on 
Mr. Beem — the world had gone mad! 

But at length he had been forced to discard that 
explanation, remembering that it is the trait of a luna- 
tic to think everyone but himself insane. Then his 
mind turned to stories he had read, stories in which 
men wandered about unrecognized by anyone. Those 
stories invariably ended by the disclosure that the 
wanderer was really dead. Was he, Mr. Beem, dead? 
The thought was horrifying, and Mr. Beem drove it 
from his mind. No! He was certainly not dead. 

Mr. Beem eventually found his footsteps leading 
him to the depot. Almost without realizing it, he 
bought his ticket on the suburban train, and sat down 
to wait for its arrival. His mind was now clear on 
one point. He was going back to his house. Martha, 
his wife, would be surprised to see him, since he hadn’t 
come home so early from work since that time when 
his appendix burst. 

It would take a great deal of explaining to Martha 
to make her realize what had happened, but she was 
his only chance of comfort, his only remaining sta- 
bility. Maybe, when she got the doctor for him, it 



would be decided that all Mr. Beem needed was a 
long rest from the office. That was it, nerve strain! 

Turning up the street to his little suburban nest 
was a comforting feeling to Mr. Beem. The familiar 
line of poplar trees and white picket fences gave him 
a vague sense of assurance. As he opened his own 
white picket gate, and went up the walk, he actually 
whistled in relief. It was a tuneless whistle, dreary, 
flat, off-key. 

Martha had never given him his own key, so Mr. 
Beem was forced to use the door knocker. 

Mr. Beem strove to register a reassuring smile as 
his wife came to the door. He didn’t want her to be 
shocked or frightened, thinking he was sick. 

He could hear her heels clicking across the floor 
inside the house. The door swung open. Mr. Beem 
stepped forward. 

“Hello, honey,” said Mr. Beem, “don’t be fright- 
ened. I just felt I’d like to come home today.” 

But he only progressed a few feet, for Mrs. Beem 
was looking at him with mingled astonishment and 
indignation on her face. Before he could step through 
the door she slammed it against his foot. 

“Why, Martha, what’s the matter? I’m all right. 
What’s wrong?” Mr. Beem’s voice almost lost its drab- 
ness and swift, sickening terror assailed his knees. 

His wife’s voice was high, shrill, carrying almost out 
into the street. “Whoever you are, salesman or mash- 
er, you have a nerve calling me honey and trying to 
force your way into this house. Get away from here 
immediately, or I’ll call the police!” 

Then she delivered a nasty kick on the shin of the 
leg Mr. Beem still had wedged in the doorway. He 
withdrew it swiftly, and instantly the door slammed 
shut. He heard his wife slide a safety bolt home, then 
her heels were clicking over the floor again. 

For several dazed minutes Mr. Beem stood on the 
doorstoop of his home, rubbing painfully at his in- 
jured shin. Panic was clutching with icy fingers at 
his brain. 

Rubbing the back of his hand across his eyes, the 
bewildered Mr. Beem staggered down the steps of his 
home and once more wandered idly through the streets. 
Moment by moment desperation bubbled to a near ex- 
plosive pitch beneath the drab exterior of the an- 
guished little man. 

Deep in a hidden corner of his brain a voice was 
persisting maddeningly, mockingly, “You’re going 
crazy, Mr. Beem. That’s what’s wrong, Mr. Beem. 
You’re going crazy.” 

Mr. Beem stood stock still in the middle of the 
sidewalk, bracing himself against the thought. “I’m 
not,” he declared. “I’m not going crazy.” He looked 
up and down the sidewalk but there was no one to 
contradict this statement. Brushing away a suddSn 
tear, Mr. Beem set off in the direction of the train 
station . . . 

npWO hours later a distraught Mr. Beem, dressed 
A drably in gray, stood nervously before a frosted 
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door on the twelfth floor of a downtown office building. 
The inscription on the frosted glass read, “Dr. Clar- 
ence Q. Zale, Psychiatrist.” 

The plain-faced little fellow coughed nervously, 
threw.back his sloping shoulders, took a deep breath, 
and entered the office. 

He found himself standing in a sort of tiny recep- 
tion room. Beyond it was another frosted glass door, 
bearing the simple inscription, “Dr. Zale.” 

The second frosted door opened and a tall, bearded, 
impressive looking man of about fifty stepped into 
the reception room to face Mr. Beem. He smoothed 
the lapels of his Prince Albert coat professionally, 
gave his ordinary visitor a casual glance, and spoke. 
“I am Dr. Zale. Did you wish to see me?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beem, “I wanted to see you. I 
think I am losing my mind I” 

“Tsk!” said Dr. Zale abstractedly, “how unfor- 
tunate. Step into my office, please.” 

It was perhaps fifteen minutes later when Mr. Beem 
concluded the story of his life, the record of the hap- 
penings of the morning. 

Dr. Zale rose from his desk. “This,” he pronounced, 
“is incredible.” 

Mr. Beem merely looked at the psychiatrist with 
a sort of dog-like trust and hope. 

“If everything you tell me is true,” Dr. Zale con- 
tinued, “you are the most unique psychological case 
I have ever encountered. You, Mr. Leem, are the 
perfect example of the Negative Personality!" 

Mr. Beem was frightened. “The Negative Per- 
sonality?" 

“Exactly. Personality, Mr. Weem, is in reality a 
sort of vibrant electric aura* that surrounds the in- 
dividual. If the vibrancy of the aura is strong, then 
the individual has what is known as a Positive Per- 
sonality. If the vibrancy is weak, then the individual 
has a Negative Personality.” 

The psychiatrist paused to give Mr. Beem time to 
absorb this, then continued. “From what you have 
told me of your life, Mr. Deem, you have always had 
an unusually weak personality wave. People have al- 
ways had a difficult time remembering you, because 
of this. Lately, your positive vibrancy charge has 
been growing weaker and weaker.” 

Dr. Zale’s pause, this time, was for the sake of 
drama. “Today, Mr. Ream, you stopped emanating 
your positive personality aura entirely, and instead 
began exuding negative personality currents!” 

The horror stricken Mr. Beem was not too clear on 
the meaning of the psychiatrist’s statement, but the 
tone of the man’s voice was enough to turn him deathly 
pale. “No,” gasped the unoriginal Mr. Beem. 

“Yes,” declared Dr. Zale. “With the result that 
the world has completely forgotten you. As far as 
people who have met you before are concerned, you’ve 



♦Many psychologists hold that personality powers of otherwise 
unprepossessing people are due to some indefinable magnetism, but 
there is no actual proof as yet that this is a fact. However there is 
no proof against it either. — Ed. 



never existed! You make an instant negative impres- 
sion of great force ! ” 

Mr. Beem sat limply on his straight chair, clasping 
and unclasping his hands in an agony of despair. 
There was mute appeal in his drab watery eyes as he 
fixed them on the psychiatrist. 

“But don’t fear for your identity, Mr. Jeem,” Dr. 
Zale was saying. “From this moment on you will go 
down in history. You are the greatest medical phe- 
nomenon of all time!” The doctor’s voice was work- 
ing up to a fever pitch of excitement. His eyes 
gleamed. 

“Stay right where you are,” said Dr. Zale. “Don’t 
move an inch. I’m going down the hall to call in four 
other psychiatrists in the building. They must see 
you, Mr. Queem.” He dashed to the door, stopped, 
then returned to Mr. Beem’s chair. “Stay right where 
you are,” he directed again, patting the little man on 
the shoulder. “Don’t move out of this office. I’ll be 
back with the others in an instant 1” 

Mr. Beem sank obediently into the chair. 

Dr. Zale practically flew out of his office and into 
the long corridor. His steps rang along the marble 
floor for perhaps ten yards. Then they faltered, 
stopped abruptly. 

They sounded again, returning slowly. The psy- 
chiatrist walked slowly into the office, crossed to the 
coat rack and took his hat and coat down. He donned 
them, muttering to himself, paid no attention to Mr. 
Beem, and walked out once more. 

Puzzled, Mr. Beem stared after him, then sank 
back in his chair to wait. He waited a long time, 
fidgeting nervously. Once or twice he rose to his feet 
and began to walk up and down, then timidly returned 
to his chair. 

But Dr. Zale did not return. 

At length Mr. Beem realized the truth. He had 
been forgotten once morel 

Mr. Beem sorrowfully departed from the psy- 
chiatrist’s office, he choked back the lump that 
rose in his scrawny throat. Why, he wondered with 
a sort of anguished longing, couldn’t he have been an 
amnesia victim instead of a Negative Personality — 
and a Perfect one at that? Then, instead of the world 
forgetting him, he could have forgotten the world. 

But as the little man stepped out into the street 
once more he knew in his very ordinary heart that 
this would be slight consolation. 

It was dinnertime and looking wistfully into the 
windows of the houses he passed, Mr. Beem thought 
poignantly of his own little green shuttered abode, and 
of the supper that Martha was eating. The thought 
of his wife, who no longer realized she had a hus- 
band, was more than Mr. Beem could stand. So he 
pushed it aside with desperate concentration on more 
bitter matters. There was the river, for example. It 
was only a scant few blocks away. It would be a 
short walk. The bridge rail wasn’t high — 

Mr. Beem shuddered at the thought. He wasn’t 
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a coward. But deliberate suicide was too much like 
the last resort of a quitter, a beaten man. 

“I’m not a quitter. I’m not beaten,” Mr. Beem 
told himself savagely. But even as he did so, the 
pathetic futility of his situation flooded back on him. 
What was there to do? Where was there to go? 

The world had no place for a man it had forgotten. 

Mr. Beem dug his hands into his gray coat pockets 
and trudged onward. There was suddenly something 
determined, something fiercely combative in his chest. 
It was something he couldn’t quite put into words. 
He merely knew that somehow, some way, he was go- 
ing to make the world conscious of his identity. And 
not just as a man, but as a great man, an everlasting 
figure in the eyes of posterity. 

Living or dying, both were unimportant in the face 
of this new determination that burned in the breast 
of the negative Mr. Beem. It no longer mattered to 
him what happened to the physical Mr. Beem, just so 
long as the immortal Lucius Beem, Hero, carried on 
in his wake. 

“And there will be an immortal Beeml” the drab 
little man said aloud. Even as he spoke, a thought 
which had been hammering at the door of his sub- 
conscious for the past few minutes suddenly became 
crystal clear. 

The news item of the morning. The one he had 
read to the passenger beside him. The piece about 
the scientist who sought a human guinea pig for his 
radium experiments ! Surely this was Fortune smil- 
ing on Mr. Beem. Here was the chance he wanted, 
the opportunity to impress Lucius Beem upon the 
world in such a fashion that he would be remembered 
as long as time existed. 

He would be the man of the hour. His name would 
forever be imprinted on the ledgers of science and 
progress! Then he would have identity. Being! 

Tiny icicles of excitement ran up and down the lit- 
tle man’s spine as he stood there under a streetlight, 
contemplating on the magnitude of such an act. Then 
a swift unpleasant thought jarred him from the rosy 
world he’d entered. Supposing the scientist had al- 
ready gotten a subject? 

No, it couldn’t be. Fate couldn’t play such a mon- 
strous trick on Mr. Beem! But time was essential. 
One never could tell when someone else might decide 
to offer himself for the experiment. 

r_ pHERE was a newsstand at the corner, and Mr. 

Beem drew up panting before it a moment later. 
Then, stepping under a street lamp, the little man 
paged frantically through the newspaper, searching 
for the item concerning the scientist’s radium experi- 
ment. At last, he found it on the second page, buried 
in a small column on the bottom. It was a condensa- 
tion of the morning item, merely stating that Profes- 
sor Snell was still unable to find a volunteer for his 
experiment. 

Clutching the newspaper in one hand, Mr. Beem 
wildly signaled a cab with the other. As the taxi 



drew up before him, Mr. Beem glanced hastily at the 
address of Professor Snell as the paper gave it. 

“Forty-nine, sixty-six Vine Street,” he blurted to 
the driver, “and hurry!” 

The cabby slammed the door behind his passenger 
and threw the hack into gear. Then they were shoot- 
ing down the illuminated boulevards. It was fifteen 
minutes later when, with a screech of brakes, the taxi 
drew up before the address Mr. Beem had given the 
driver. The cabby didn’t have a chance to open the 
door for his passenger, for Mr. Beem was out of the 
car like a shot, digging in his pocket for his wallet. 

“What do I owe you?” he said breathlessly. 

A frown of perplexity creased the cabby’s brow. 
Swiftly he wheeled about to glance in the back seat. 
Then, jaw hanging open, he looked at Mr. Beem. 

“Well,” snapped the little man impatiently, “what 
do I owe you?” 

“Look,” the cabby blurted hoarsely, “is this a joke 
or sumpin?” Mr. Beem started to reply, but the 
driver continued. “Are youse the guy I picked up, 
or am I goin’ nuts? I never seen youse before in all 
my life. Don’t remember what the guy I picked up 
looked like, but I coitenly ain’t never seen youse be- 
fore!” 

Mr. Beem could waste no more precious moments. 
He shoved a bill into the bewildered driver’s paw, and 
ran up the steps of the home of Professor Snell. 

A short, plump, energetic little man admitted Mr. 
Beem to the house. His bright, button eyes swept in 
every drab feature of the breathless visitor, then he 
spoke. “I am Professor Snell. Is there something I 
can do for you?” 

“Professor,” panted Mr. Beem, “I read about your 
need in the papers.” 

“Ah, yes,” the plump scientist agreed sadly. “At 
the climax of my investigations into radium possibili- 
ties, I can find no volunteer to serve as final proof of 
my conclusions.” 

Mr. Beem took a deep breath. “Professor Snell — 
I am your man!” 

A light flashed into the scientist’s eyes. But as he 
spoke his voice was careful, calm. “Do you under- - 
stand what it implies, this experiment in radium?” 
He went on before Mr. Beem could interrupt. “You 
might come out of it all unscathed. Then again — ” 
he shrugged expressively — “you might never come 
out of it.” 

Mr. Beem heard his own voice answering hoarsely. 
“I understand that part of it. But it makes no dif- 
ference to me. All I care for is my duty to posterity, 
and the fact that my slight contribution shall be re- 
membered.” 

The Professor crossed to Mr. Beem, took his hand. 
“You are a brave man. No matter what comes of 
this, your part will always be remembered, never fear. 
I shall see to that.” 

There was mistiness in the drab little chap’s eyes 
as he gripped the scientist’s hand in his own. At last. 
Here was positive assurance that Mr. Beem would re- 
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turn to the minds of the world never to leave again ! 

“We might as well start immediately,” he said 
huskily. 

Professor Snell was suddenly the man of science. 
“Good. I’m glad you prefer it that way.” He reached 
for a tablet of paper on the table beside them. 
“Please,” he said, handing the tablet to Mr. Beem, 
“write your name there. And the names of people 
whom I can notify . . .” He broke off significantly. 

“There are no other names besides my own,” said 
Mr. Beem. Then, glowing with a deep, burning pride, 
he scrawled his signature on the pad . . . 

'T'HEY were in the laboratory of Professor Snell. 

Everything surrounding Mr. Beem was white and 
efficiently scientific. The plump little professor was 
busily arranging various instruments about a large, 
coffin-like box. Mr. Beem was gazing at the box when 
Snell explained. “You will be sealed into that radium 
cask,” he declared. “Your stay inside the cask de- 
pends on split-second timing. That clock,” he pointed 
to a delicate instrument beside the box, “is set going 



the moment the cask is sealed. From it I can tell 
when the precise number of hours and seconds has 
arrived for you to be taken forth again.” 

Minutes later Mr. Beem, lying on his back in the 
radium casket, heard the terse “Luck” spoken by the 
professor, the lid sliding across the top of the casket. 
Then darkness surrounded him . . . 

“Three hours and thirty-seven seconds should be 
correct,” muttered Professor Snell, setting the time 
gadget on the side of the cask. There was a vibrant 
excitement in his voice. He looked for a moment at 
the cask, then turned and stepped swiftly out of the 
room. There were some telephone calls to be made 
to his associates. 

T^ARLY the following morning, as Professor Snell 
tinkered with his radium cask, vaguely wishing 
that he could find a volunteer for his experiment, his 
sharp eyes noted the thin film of dust that lay inside 
the casket. “Hmmm,” murmured the scientist. “I 
wonder how that got there?” 

Mr. Beem had been forgotten again. 
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V^HAT lay beyond the towering Zigfrid 
Wall? How could Teutonia exist for nearly a 
century without food? Andre Duval and Jeff 
Wilson face death when they learn the secret 
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OF WOODEN MEN 

By John Broome 



J EFF WILSON, the New York Record’s ace war 
correspondent, committed what to any seasoned 
newshawk would be an unpardonable error. 

His brown eyes grew wide with incredulity, his 
mouth gaped open and his face assumed the look of a 
man who can no longer believe his own ears. 

“You’re going into — Teutonia!” he gasped. 

Andre Duval, Gaul’s most promising young scien- 
tist, nodded quite soberly. 

Wilson went through all the motions of getting back 
to earth. Then his face reddened. 

“Now see here, Andy!” he snorted. “Fun is fun 
and all that, but there’s a limit to what a man can 
swallow!” 

Andre Duval smiled a little grimly. The young sci- 
entist had recently been attached to Gaul’s frontier 
army. But already he had learned that the age-old 
siege of Teutonia was a standing joke to all the foreign 
correspondents stationed at the Magno Line front. 



By the same token, joke or no joke, the idea of get- 
ting into Teutonia through its impregnable Zigfrid 
Wall was so out of the question, no one had ever con- 
sidered it for a moment. Duval, himself, had never 
taken the bloodless struggle between the two nations 
seriously — until today. 

The young scientist’s lean face tightened as he 
thought of what he had learned that morning. 

“I’m not joking, Jeff,” he said grimly. “I’m going 
into Teutonia — or, at least I’m going to try to get in.” 
“But, Andy,” Jeff Wilson gulped in excitement, “no 
one has gone into or come out of that godforsaken land 
for seventy-five, maybe a hundred years!” 

“I know it.” 

“And, Andy — this is desertion!” 

Duval’s jaw flexed. The young scientist had just 
removed his lieutenant’s uniform and placed it care- 
fully in the metal locker of his room. Now he turned. 
Technically, his leaving his post on the Magno Line 
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was desertion. Caught, it would mean a long prison 
term. But, caught or not, it would also mean dis- 
honor — 

“Jeff,” Andre Duval spoke earnestly, “promise me 
that you won't publish what I’m going to tell you until 
after I’m gone.” 

“Of course, Andyl” 

Duval hesitated briefly. “Do you remember, Jeff, 
all that talk a year ago about a new type of explosive 
discovered by a scientist here in Gaul?” 

Wilson nodded. “Do I remember it!” he echoed. 
“Why, that was the only time I nearly sent in a story! 
But you couldrft buy details for love or money. 
Georges was the scientist’s name, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Duval said. “His explosive was rejected by 
Gaul’s War Ministry on the grounds that it would 
cause unnecessary bloodshed and thus turn neutral 
opinion against us. Georges, himself, was openly dis- 
graced and soon disappeared from public view.” 

“I’ll say he disappeared!” Wilson agreed wryly. “I 
spent six weeks of the Record’s time looking for him.” 
“Well, Jeff,” Duval said quietly, “I have reason to 
believe that Georges has gone into Teutonia — with his 
explosive I" 

There was a brief silence. Jeff Wilson’s moon face 
gradually took on an expression of amused disbelief. 
“How?” he asked shortly. 

“I don’t know how he went In, Jeff,” Duval said 
gravely. “But take a look at this.” The young scien- 
tist was extending an opened envelope. 



■\X7ILSON took it, extracted a single sheet of paper, 
’ ’ and read half aloud: 



My dear Andre, 

When you read this, I will be in Teutonia. That 
sounds unbelievable, does it not? But, unknown even 
to you, 1 established contact with Teutonia some weeks 
ago. As I had suspected, Teutonian scientists had 
years before subtly altered their system of wireless 
communication, in order to shut out the rest of the 
world completely. 

Teutonia has offered me a refuge and a place to 
continue my work. I have accepted. The means by 
which I shall effect entry are secret. 

Andre, try to understand. I do not hate Gaul, al- 
though our country has abused me beyond all reason. 
My only desire is to end my days working in peace. 
There was no other country to which the evil of my 
name had not spread. Wherever I went I would have 
been sneered at as the war-mongering Georges. 

1 know that Teutonia is our traditional enemy. But 
1 am convinced that whatever l give to her will soon 
belong to a world society. It is not easy to begin a 
new life at my age. That hope alone sustains me. 
Good-by, Andre. 

G. D. 



Wilson looked up. “G. D.?” he repeated puzzledly. 
“He was known only by his first name — Georges,” 



Duval said. The young scientist’s voice was bitter as 
he added: “His full name is Georges Duval — my fa- 
ther!’’ 

Jeff Wilson’s sole comment was a low rising whistle. 

“There’s your story, Jeff,” Duval went on with a 
harsh laugh. “ ‘Young Scientist Follows Notorious 
Father to Recover Family Honor!’ It’s all there — 
you couldn’t ask for more 1 ” 

Wilson regarded his young friend soberly. 

“When are you leaving, Andy?” 

“Right now — when the guard changes below.” 

The American’s face went comically glum. 

“My first real break,” he muttered, “in ten long 
years at this sanatarium that masquerades as a bat- 
tlefront — and I can’t write my scoop!” 

“Why not, Jeff?” 

The American raised his palms in a helpless gesture. 

“How am I going to write the story, Andy — when 
we’re both leaving right now!" 

CHAPTER H 
The Enemy Is Met 

HPHE long-unused tunnel that led from the depths 
■*" of Gaul’s Magno Wall, rose steeply to the surface. 
The mouth of the tunnel was half filled with earth 
and dank vegetation. Andy Duval doubled his tall 
frame as he emerged into the open. Jeff Wilson was 
a step behind him. 

It was midday, but all was in semi-darkness around 
the two men. They were in Omensland — the tradi- 
tional name for the narrow strip of territory that sep- 
arated Gaul from Teutonia. Tall leafy trees sprouted 
thick as weeds on the brown soil. 

Botanists held that the amazing fertility of Omens- 
land was due to the many battles that had long ago 
been fought here. Men’s bodies were excellent fertil- 
izers. The number that had fallen was indicated by 
rusted iron crosses that still rose crookedly here and 
there from the moist earth. 

Duval led the way through the still, gloomy forest. 
At one point, the irrepressible Wilson muttered, 

“What a war — they let the trees grow under their 
feet!” 

But for the most part the two men walked in silence. 
The dense foliage made progress difficult. 

Omensland, the geographers said, was hardly four 
hundred yards wide. In a half hour, the two men had 
traversed most of it. The trees began to thin, and 
Duval saw sunlight ahead. In a few moments, they 
had emerged from the forest. 

Before them was the famed Zigfrid Wall. A quar- 
ter-mile high, of dullish gray concrete, Teutonia’s great 
frontier fortification loomed far above their heads. 
Its impassive stone face, unbroken except by solitary 
Cannon slits, seemed to ignore the two invaders’ puny 
presence. There was no sound, no other sign of hu- 
man activity. 

Jeff Wilson whistled and blinked hard. “No wonder 
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they have never been able to dent this thing!” the 
American said in a low voice filled with awed appre- 
ciation. 

Duval’s eyes scanned the flat gray immensity. At 
the topmost reaches of the wall, huge anti-aircraft 
guns, unfired for almost a century, still pointed their 
steel mouths at the sky. Lower down the wall was 
sheer. The young scientist knew it was futile to look 
for a gateway. The last one had been filled in many 
years before. 

The Zigfrid Wall was an unbroken necklace of steel- 
ribbed concrete, completely encircling Teutonia. Du- 
val remembered that historians estimated it took 
twenty-five years of enforced night-and-day labor to 
complete it. With all the large nations of Europe 
nominally at war with her, Teutonia had thrown up 
the great fortification and settled down to endure the 
siege. No one on the outside knew how she fared. 
This great country had become an island of silence and 
mystery in the heart of Europe. 

Duval and Wilson began to walk along the wall’s 
base, looking for some way to get in. It began to look 
as if the two-man invasion of Teutonia was doomed 
to fail before it could start. 

“This is what you might call running up against a 
stone wall!” Wilson muttered. 

At last Duval’s eye caught something ahead of them. 
They walked forward quickly, and stopped before a 
round opening in the wall, about four feet from the 
ground. 

Wilson stared mistrustfully at the circular aperture. 
It might have been an outlet pipe, but to the American 
it looked much more like an old-fashioned howitzer. 
The rim and the inside were of smooth steel. 

“You’re not going to climb into that, Andy!” 

“Don’t see any other way, Jeff. I’ll go first.” 

r y'HE young scientist placed his hands before him 
like a diver, and projected the upper part of his 
body into the opening. From behind, Wilson gave him 
a powerful shove that sent him altogether into the 
howitzer. Duval worked his way slowly along the 
smooth surface, using his toes and fingers for leverage. 

The gun widened as he crawled along. The young 
scientist sent up a mute prayer that the howitzer’s 
breech could be opened from the inside. As he reached 
the end, he heard Wilson groaning and muttering be- 
hind him. Despite the gravity of the situation, Duval 
grinned to himself at the colorful string of epithets the 
American was letting loose. Then his hand found a 
catch on the smooth inner surface of the breech and 
he breathed a sigh of relief. He opened the mecha- 
nism cautiously and peered out. 

He was in a large square room walled with concrete, 
not unlike the underground pillboxes of the Magno 
Wall. There was no one in sight. A deep silence filled 
the room. Duval climbed out of the gun, and helped 
Wilson down. 

The doughty news correspondent was sweating de- 
spite the damp, chill air of the chamber. 



“Whew!” he whispered. “I never thought I’d ac- 
tually have to crawl into a cannon’s mouth to get a 
story!” 

As their eyes became accustomed to the dim light 
of the room, the two men made out racks of light ma- 
chine guns and rifles on the walls. The guns were 
thickly covered with dust. Dust also carpeted the 
floor an inch thick, and covered the two stone benches 
and a long table in the center of the room. 

In one corner lay a pile of what looked like curved, 
rust-colored sticks. The shape in which they lay oddly 
resembled a human skeleton. Duval bent closer. After 
a moment, he straightened up. 

“Jeff,” he said slowly, these are skeletons!” 

“No!” Jeff Wilson’s round face grimaced. “What 
of?” 

The young scientist shook his head. Each separate 
bone in the pile was strangely warped. In some cases, 
contraction had pulled the bone from its joint. As a 
result, here and there a rust-colored femur or tibia lay 
unattached on the gruesome pile. 

The two men made their way in silence out of the 
ghostly arsenal. A dimly lit corridor led them into a 
larger passageway at right angles to the arms storage. 
A few yards of progress along this corridor brought 
them to the entrance of a room identical with the one 
they had just left. From the doorway, they could see 
the neat pile of warped, odd-colored bones that lay in 
a corner. 

“Well,” Wilson murmured, “whoever the caretaker 
is here, he certainly is careful not to let his skeletons 
scamper all over the place.” 

Duval smiled grimly, and the two cautiously con- 
tinued their unofficial inventory of the Zigfrid Wall. 
The corridors and chambers in the great fortification 
seemed endless. Pillbox after pillbox appeared before 
them, each with its stock of munitions and its pile of 
bones. 

There was no sign of human activity, other than the 
meticulous order in which everything was kept. Du- 
val recalled that Teutonians always had a high repu- 
tation for orderliness. Apparently, a hundred years 
had not changed them much. 

Suddenly the rather lengthy corridor they were in 
led into a circular vestibule. At the other end of the 
vestibule was an open archway through which daylight 
‘poured. Duval and Wilson crossed the stone floor, 
passed under the arch and emerged into the open. 

TJEFORE them was a small square, roughly fifty feet 
across, that seemed to be cut out of the heart of 
the Zigfrid Wall. It was lined with the same gray 
concrete, and in the center of each of the four sides 
was an arched doorway. The middle part of the square 
was covered with black earth. 

Looking at it, Duval was certain that this was an 
area of cultivated soil. But, strangely enough, there 
was no sign of vegetation — outside of a few bare 
gnarled trees clustered together in one comer. 

Duval’s gaze took in the trees with interest. The 
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young scientist had never come across trees of this 
type in the outside world. Each slender brown trunk 
was split symmetrically into two parts near the base. 
From near the top of the trunk, two short sinewy 
branches stuck out at right angles. The trunk itself, 
instead of tapering upward, ended in a large round 
knob. 

Duval frowned and turned to Wilson. The Ameri- 
can newshawk was staring at the trees, his ruddy face 
almost comical in its bewilderment. Duval was about 
to comment on the strange growths, when suddenly he 
saw Wilson’s mouth fall open. The American’s puzzled 
expression swiftly altered into one of horrified amaze- 
ment. 

“Look, Andy!” Wilson gasped out. “Those 
trees — 1” 

The young scientist turned quickly. The sight that 
met his eyes constricted the muscles of his heart like 
an icy hand. 

The trees were moving toward them/ 

The gnarled growths had pulled their twin roots 
from the black earth, and were marching with increas- 
ing cadence toward the two men. They were scarcely 
ten feet away when Duval recovered use of his limbs. 
As he moved, the young scientist made out human fea- 
tures on the browned knobs atop the trunks. Small, 
narrowed eyes were fixed on them from hard, expres- 
sionless faces. 

“To the right, Jeff — fast!” Duval whipped out the 
command, and gave the stupefied correspondent a 
shove in the direction of the nearest archway. With a 
muffled bellow, Wilson recovered his presence of mind 
and leaped after the young scientist. 

They reached the archway three steps before the 
nearest of the weird creatures. Duval swerved into 
the stone vestibule, Wilson hard on his heels. As he 
plunged into the semi-darkness of the nearby corridor, 
the young scientist felt himself come up against some- 
thing as hard and unyielding as a wall. He tried to 
back away, but whiplike arms fastened around him 
and held him powerless. He had run into more of the 
tree-creatures. Two of them held him fast in their 
tentacular clasp. 

Behind him came sounds of struggle. Duval man- 
aged to turn his head. Wilson was fighting off three 
of the gaunt creatures who were making an effort to 
seize him in their crushing embrace. 

The American’s great fists were beating like trip- 
hammers on the hard brown bodies. The blows re- 
sounded like the splitting of fresh timber, but they 
seemed to leave the creatures unhurt. Without any 
sounds, they advanced inexorably upon the bull-like 
news correspondent, until two of them finally got their 
arms around him. 

Wilson kept struggling until one of the tree-crea- 
tures suddenly raised a black object and brought it 
down sharply on the correspondent’s unprotected head. 
The American’s eyes rolled whitely and he slumped in 
the tree-creatures’ embrace, his body limp and his 
brain unconscious. 



CHAPTER III 
The Leader’s Threat 

A NDY DUVAL, still helpless in the grip of the wiry 
arms, was led back into the square. About a 
dozen of the creatures surrounded him, staring at him 
curiously. At length, one of them began to speak in 
low guttural tones. His lips and jaw barely moved as 
he uttered something that Duval could not understand. 
The young scientist caught only one word — “Ausland- 
ers,” which in old Teutonic meant “foreigners.” 

At a signal from the speaker, two of the creatures 
picked up the still unconscious Wilson, and all together 
the group moved across the square. As they crossed 
the courtyard, other tree-creatures appeared in the 
archways, and surveyed the “Auslanders” in complete 
silence. Their faces were immobile, as if carved out 
of burnished mahogany. Only the hard little eyes 
showed any signs of life. Duval could see there curi- 
osity — curiosity not unmixed with an odd fear. 

The young scientist understood now why he had 
mistaken these creatures for trees. The toes that 
stretched from their uncovered feet were greatly elon- 
gated, rootlike. Their bodies were gaunt, darkish- 
brown, and covered with a skin rough as bark. Most 
wore only loin cloths, but some had on simple tunics. 

Duval guessed the latter were females. But little 
else distinguished them from the males. Their bodies 
were just as straight and hard. 

His captors led Duval out of the sunlit square, and 
into a wide-domed hallway. The tree-creatures halt- 
ed, and the one who had first spoken uttered some 
words of command. The ones who were carrying Jeff 
Wilson began to bear the unconscious American to the 
right of the hallway, where an open doorway revealed 
a flight of steps leading downward. 

Duval tried to break loose, but the arms that held 
him were like steel thongs. The leader’s guttural voice 
rumbled out again. The young scientist caught the 
word “Feur" — “chief” or “leader,” in old Teutonic. 
Obediently, his two captors half dragged Duval into 
what looked like a metal elevator on the opposite side 
of the hall. 

The one who had given the command followed them 
into the circular lift and moved a lever that shot them 
swiftly upward. After a few seconds, the lift came 
to a halt and the doors before them swung wide. Du- 
val’s captors led him into a richly furnished corridor, 
strikingly different from the bare stone of the rooms 
below. Thick rugs cushioned the floor, and the walls 
were ornate with tapestries and designs. 

Duval knew he must be somewhere in the upper 
reaches of the Zigfrid Wall. The extent of Teutonia’s 
great fortification bewildered him. It was not simply 
a military structure like the Magno Wall. It seemed, 
rather, to have the extensive ramifications of a com- 
plete city — with dwellings, squares of farmland and 
transportation facilities. 

The tree-men brought Duval to a halt before a tall. 
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heavily carved door. In a moment, the door swung 
wide, and his captors led the young scientist into a 
large sunlit room in which two people, a man and a 
woman, were sitting. Both were obviously humans, 
Duval saw at a glance, totally unlike the tree-men who 
had brought him here. 

The woman was young, hardly Duval’s age. Her 
fair skin revealed no trace of the ugly barklike en- 
crustations of the tree-creatures. The haughty brown 
eyes that surveyed the young scientist were set under 
a forehead of milky whiteness. Her golden hair rested 
in soft curls at the nape of her well-shaped neck. Only 
the impressive figure of the other person in the room 
caused Duval to wrench his eyes from the beautiful 
girl. 

'T'HE man presented an imposing sight. He was at 
A least six and a half feet tall and proportionately 
broad. He was clad in an immaculate uniform of 
creamy whiteness that served to enhance his girth and 
height. He had been sitting behind a gleaming metal 
desk, but he had risen. Now his heavy face revealed 
displeasure as he regarded the young scientist. 

The tree-creatures stood before the giant in awed 
silence. The leader’s head was low as he gestured to- 
ward Duval and muttered a few words in a low tone. 
Duval caught the word “Feur” again, but this time it 
was preceded by a possessive adjective — min, or “my” 
in old Teutonic. Min Feurt The man before him 
must be, the present leader of Teutonia ! 

Historians in the outside world had long debated the 
question of whether or not Teutonia had retained its 
dictatorial form of government after the erection of 
the Zigfrid Wall. Dictators meant war. The young 
scientist’s face went hard as he surveyed the uniformed 
giant with grim interest. 

The Feur uttered a short command to the tree-crea- 
tures, in that strange tongue which Duval had heard 
below. The young scientist’s captors loosed their grips 
on him and backed, heads low, to the rear of the room. 

Duval rubbed his numb arms. The Few’s small 
bloodshot eyes turned on him coldly. 

“You are a Gaulisian?” the giant intoned in a heavy 
Teutonic accent. 

Duval nodded briefly. A satisfied smile appeared 
on the Few’s heavy face. 

“That is very good. Perhaps you were in the army. 
Perhaps, even, you were stationed in the Magno Line, 
no?” 

Duval looked coolly at his questioner. 

“Perhaps,” the young scientist said dryly. 

The Few’s smile vanished. 

“I do not like that answer, Minheer,” the giant said 
slowly. “You will soon learn to give better answers 
when the Feur asks you a question!” He turned to 
the girl with a slightly ironic smile. 

“The Princess Isolde will assure you that I speak 
the truth. Will you not, Isolde?” 

The girl nodded quickly. Some of the pink had 
vanished from her cheeks. Her proud gaze was im- 
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perceptibly tinged with concern as she regarded Duval. 

The Princess Isolde,” the Few said, turning back 
to his prisoner, “has a woman’s tender heart. And 
sometimes she forgets the crime of all Auslanders 
against Teutonia. It would grieve her to see a young 
man like yourself be foolish enough not to talk.” 

Duval caught Isolde’s gaze. For an instant the 
girl s brown eyes held pity and an intangible warning. 
Then a warm red suffused her cheeks and she dropped 
her gaze. 

“I am sure, Minheer,” the Few went on coldly, 
“that you will spare the Princess unnecessary suffer- 
ing. Who are you, and why have you come into my 
country?” 

Duval reasoned that nothing could be gained by 
concealing his identity. In fact, he might turn his 
answer to a good purpose. 

“My name,” he said, watching the Few’s face as he 
accented the last name, “is Andre — Duval.” 



ORDLER’S heavy eyelids lowered. “Duval — ” he 
^ repeated slowly. “Recently, Minheer, the first 
Auslander in a hundred years came into Teutonia. He 
is now a dangerous enemy of the Teutonian State. Is 
it not a strange coincidence, Minheer, that that Aus- 
lander’ s name also should be — Duval?” 

The young scientist barely checked a startled ex- 
clamation at the Few’s characterization of Georges 
Duval as an “enemy.” Instead, he raised his eye- 
brows in polite surprise. 

“A coincidence,” he returned with a smile. “But not 
too strange. Duval is a common enough name in Gaul. 
I am a scientist And my only reason for coming into 
Teutonia was to investigate your means of existence 
during the past century.” 

The Few stared at him without belief. 

“How did you know,” the giant asked suddenly, 
“that we ‘existed’ at all?” 

Duval grinned. “I had read too much about the 
marvels of Teutonian science to think your nation in- 
capable of surviving under worse conditions.” 

The Feur returned the young scientist’s compliment 
with a short ironic bow. 

“Very pretty,” he said with a cynical smile. “And 
in return I will tell you something you did not know. 
Our nation is capable not only of surviving — but of 
conquering!” 

Duval stared calculatingly at the Few, waiting for 
him to go on. But the giant had apparently decided 
to terminate the interview. He spoke a few words to 
the tree-creatures who had remained motionless in the 
rear of the room. Two of them came forward and 
clutched the young prisoner’s arms. 

At that moment, Isolde said something to the Feur 
in a low voice. Duval could not catch the words, but 
they seemed to produce results. The Feur boomed 
out another command and the creatures let go of Du- 
val. As they backed out of the room, the leader turned 
to the young scientist. 

“You are fortunate, Minheer,” the giant said dryly, 
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“that Princess Isolde remembered that you Auslanders 
need bred food. I expect to have need of you very 
soon. Please be kind enough to eat the bredjood and 
keep yourself alive.” 

The Feur bestowed a last ironic glance on Duval, 
and abruptly left the room through a small door to 
the left of his desk. 

Isolde pressed the switch of a small communicator 
on the metal desk, and spoke a few words into it. Sev- 
eral moments later, a tree-man appeared in the door- 
way with a tray of food. The creature set the tray 
before Duval and departed silently. 

Isolde swung herself up on the desk and sat there 
regarding the young scientist with a half-puzzled, half- 
aloof air. An exquisite foot clad in a brief sandal 
tapped impatiently against the side of the desk. Du- 
val ate mechanically and returned the gaze of the 
golden-haired Teutonian girl with frank interest. 

“Your country must have much bredjood,” Isolde 
said at last. “You do not seem to be very interested 
in it.” 

Duval shrugged. “How about my American friend?” 
he asked. “Will he be given this food, too?” 

“Your friend is being taken care of,” Isolde said 
shortly. And then impatiently she added, “You have 
not answered my question — has your country much 
bredjood?” 

UVAL smiled at the girl’s petulance. 

“You will have to pardon my ignorance, Prin- 
cess,” he said broadly, “but I’m not sure I know what 
you mean by ‘bredjood’.’’ 

“Bredjood is the kind of nourishment that all hu- 
man beings needed long ago. Milk, eggs and meat — I 
need not explain further to a scientist.” 

“Long ago?” Duval set aside the unfinished tray 
and stared uncomprehendingly at the girl. “Do you 
mean that human beings here can live without such 
foods as milk, eggs and meat?” 

Isolde smiled at his disbelief. “Of course, Minheer 
Duval. Teutonian science developed a way of going 
without bredjood fifty years ago!” 

Duval’s gaze passed slowly over the slim, rounded 
form of the girl. A faint twinkle crept into his eyes 
as he said: 

“No milk and no eggs? Looking at you makes that 
very hard to believe. I’m afraid you’re too healthy- 
looking to have gone without these food essentials.” 

Isolde colored through her haughty self-possession. 

“I am of Teutonian royalty, Minheer,” she repri- 
manded him coldly. “We are the leaders of Teutonia, 
and whatever bredjood is harvested or grown is given 
to us. But the men who brought you here have never 
in their lives tasted bredjood." 

There was a note of bitterness in Isolde’s voice as 
she uttered the last words. Impulsively then she got 
to her feet. 

“Come,” she said briefly to the young scientist. Du- 
val followed the girl wonderingly through a doorway 
at the rear of the room. Isolde led him onto a wide 



stone balustrade that overlooked the buildings and 
streets of a small city below. 

The afternoon sun lit up neat rows of flat metal 
dwellings, laid out on immaculate streets of white con- 
crete. There were no signs of the stores and shops 
that Gaul’s cities revealed in profusion. 

Directly before and below the balustrade was a large 
square filled with the same black earth that Duval had 
seen in the Zigfrid Wall. And clustered here and there 
on the soil were many of the creatures he had mistaken 
for trees. 

“Look there,” Isolde commanded, pointing a slender 
hand toward the square below, a little to the left. Du- 
val obediently looked where the girl directed. 

A group of the tree-creatures was moving, uprooting 
themselves from the earth. The young scientist 
watched half horrified, half fascinated, as the creatures 
pulled their long tentacular toes from the ground. Each 
tree-man took a short knife from his loin cloth and 
scraped the black earth from his limbs. Then, mov- 
ing stiffly and erect, the group marched in unison from 
the square. 

Before Duval could comment on the sight, other 
tree-creatures entered the square. The newcomers 
moved to a spot on the black earth, and formed a rough 
circle. They raised their hard shining knees and lit- 
erally planted themselves in the ground by plunging 
their pointed toes deep into the soil. Then each jerkily 
raised his head and palms up to the sun and stood mo- 
tionless. 

Duval repressed a shudder. “How long do they 
stay that way?” he asked, unable to tear his eyes from 
the grotesque spectacle. 

“For one hour,” Isolde replied. “They come here 
twice a day. It has been determined that that length 
of time is more than sufficient to supply their nourish- 
ment.” 

Duval turned his back on the human caricature of 
a forest below, and faced the girl. 

“So this is the great ‘achievement’ of Teutonia’s 
scientists!” he said grimly. “Hm-m — it’s afternoon. 
I suppose the common people of Teutonia are now 
enjoying their lunch!” 

TSOLDE’S eyes blazed at the young scientist’s point- 
1 ed sarcasm. 

“Do you dare to mock our efforts ! ” she cried. “You 
of the outside world that forced us to turn to this des- 
perate means by trying to starve us into submission ! 
For a hundred years our Feurs have tried to conclude 
a peace. It was always refused. Your country and the 
others would be satisfied with nothing less than the 
destruction of Teutonia. That day they shall never 
see! Our great Feur has promised us that, at least!” 

Duval was taken back by the girl’s vehemence. 

“Look here! ” he protested. “My country has tried 
to make peace many times. Why, for the last fifty 
years we have not even been able to get in contact with 
Teutonia!” 

The girl regarded him contemptuously. 
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“The Feur has told me that any Auslander would 
never hesitate to lie. I did not believe him until nowl” 
With that, the golden-haired girl swept imperiously 
from the balustrade. Duval had no choice but to fol- 
low her back into the room. She was standing at the 
communicator when he entered. 

“Send up a guard,” she was commanding, “to take 
the Auslander be — ” Her voice suddenly stopped. 
Duval saw her hand go to her forehead and her body 
stiffened as if with shock. 

“Never mind,” she spoke into the communicator box 
in a low voice. “Do not send anyone until I tell you.” 
Her finger snapped off the switch. Then— “Paul/” 
she whispered, and there was anguish in her voice. 

Only then did Duval see that there was a third per- 
son in the room. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Martyr 

A TREE-MAN emerged from the shadows near the 
^ front door and walked toward them slowly. As 
the sunlight from the windows fell upon the creature, 
Duval made out a slender man of medium height. 
Somehow the lean face set on the dully gleaming body 
was ascetic and sensitive, despite the characteristic im- 
mobility of the hard features. 

Isolde seemed to shrink from the creature’s advance. 
“Paul,” she whispered, “why did you do it?” 

The tree-man’s face was impassive as stone as he 
came close to the girl. His voice, when he spoke, was 
low and unnatural but somehow not unpleasant. 

“Why did I do it, Isolde?” he repeated slowly. “The 
common people of Teutonia needed leadership. But 
not from above — not from our overfed ‘royalty.’ I re- 
solved to become one of the common people, in body 
as well as mind. They trust me now, Isolde.” 

The princess buried her face in her hands. Quietly 
the tree-creature turned to Duval. 

“You are the Auslander ?” 

Duval nodded, eying the other curiously. 

“I am Paul Thoven, this girl’s brother,” the man 
said. His unnatural voice was strangely bitter. “Is- 
olde has never seen me like this — ” His sinewy arm 
swept over his barklike body. “I do not think she 
knew that nowadays it takes less than two years to 
become an Ersatz man.”* 

Andy Duval felt a sudden bond of sympathy spring 
up between him and the gaunt creature. Thoven, in 

* The mystery of life has never been solved, but it is certain that 
the forces that govern the growth of plants and of animals are basic- 
ally the same. The animal derives its nourishment from eating plants 
and other animals. The plant draws its sustenance directly from the 
chemicals of the earth and from sunlight. Basically, the same 
function goes on. Therefore, it isn’t too incredible to assume that 
science might discover a way to cause the human body to assimilate 
its nourishment in the way plants do. We might say that it would 
be an advance, since technically, the method plants employ is far 
superior to that employed by animals, who just get their nourishment 
“second hand,” so to speak. The Ersatz man is a logical hypothesis. 
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spite of his wooden exterior, was recognizable as a nat- 
ural leader of men. A deep sincerity smouldered in 
the bright black eyes that animated the immobile face. 
The young scientist felt instinctively that here was a 
man who could be trusted. 

Suddenly Isolde raised her head and threw back her 
slender shoulders. Her small well-shaped chin was set 
as if she had come to a decision. She stared straight 
at her brother, and her voice trembled only a little as 
she spoke. 

“Paul,” she said, “you should not have come here. 
The Feur has declared that Prince Paul Thoven is an 
enemy of the Teutonian State. It is my duty to the 
Feur to have you arrested!” 

Thoven did not move. His black eyes were utterly 
without fear as he regarded his sister. In fact, Duval 
thought that he detected a sad pity in their gleaming 
depths. 

“You still believe in Gordler— your Feur?” he mur- 
mured. 

Isolde nodded resolutely. The girl seemed to be 
summoning up all her energies in order to perform 
what she regarded as her duty. After an instant’s hesi- 
tation, she flipped up the switch of the communicator. 

“Ask the Feur to come into the outer office,” she said 
slowly. 

There was a short reply, and Isolde raised her head. 
Thoven made no move to escape. His eyes looked 
deep into those of his sister’s. There was a long si- 
lence. The three people in the room stood like graven 
images, as the door opened and the heavy figure of 
the Feur appeared. The giant’s eyes widened a little 
as he took in the strange tableau. 

“Well, Isolde?” he said puzzled, as he approached 
the desk. His gaze swept over Thoven briefly, with- 
out recognition. 

The golden-haired girl drew a long breath. A mo- 
mentary expression as of pain crossed her face. And 
suddenly she said to Thoven harshly: 

“What are you waiting for? Take the Auslander 
below and deliver him to the guards 1 ” 

npHE slightest of smiles appeared on Thoven’s 
graven countenance. He took Duval by the arm 
and led the young scientist toward the door. Behind 
him, Duval heard Isolde’s voice, mildly reprimanding. 

“The Auslander should not be allowed to roam about 
loose, my Feur. I sent for the Ersatz man to take him 
below.” 

Gordler’s amused laugh was free of any suspicions. 
His reply was loud enough for Duval to hear, as Tho- 
ven led him across the threshold. 

“Your caution is admirable, Princess Isolde. But - 
hardly necessary. Within twenty-four hours, the siege 
of Teutonia will be ended. Not this Auslander, nor a 
million Auslander s can block our final victory! Take 
him away!” 

Thoven led Andy Duval to the metal elevator and 
closed the doors behind them. Before descending, the 
Ersatz man spoke rapidly to the young scientist. 
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“Gordler is not interested in the liberation of Teu- 
tonia,” Thoven said bitterly. “He wants power! If 
he has his way, all of Europe will become Ersatz crea- 
tures — to work for the chosen few, the ‘royalty’ that 
he has created.” 

Duval nodded. “I believe that, too,” the young 
scientist said quietly. And he added in a low voice: 
“I think I know also whom Gordler can thank for the 
opportunity to conquer Europe 1” 

Thoven glanced quickly at the young scientist. 

“You know, then, about Georges Duval’s explo- 
sive?” 

Duval smiled grimly. “Georges Duval happens to 
be my father,” he told the Ersatz man. “I followed 
him into Teutonia to stop him from giving away the 
explosive. Apparently, I am too late.” 

An understanding light appeared in Thoven’s eyes. 
The Ersatz man laid his hand on Duval’s shoulder. 

“Do not think too harshly of your father,” Thoven 
said gently. “He suffers now more than any of us. 
I know how much he regrets giving Gordler his ex- 
plosive.” 

“Where is he?” the young scientist asked. 

Thoven’s hand found the lever of the elevator. 

“We cannot remain here any longer,” he said. “I 
can only tell you this about your father. He is safe 
with us, and working on a defense against his own ex- 
plosive. Thus far, he has had no success.” 

The metal lift shot downward. As it came to rest 
and the doors swung open, Thoven whispered: 

“I must hand you over to the guards now. Your 
escape will be arranged— there are many of us even 
here among the guards. Say nothing — and wait!” 

The Ersatz man led Duval to where a group of uni- 
formed guards stood, bearing rifles. Just before they 
came within earshot, Thoven found time to add a word. 

“Your American friend, Wilson, will tell you more 
about our underground movement. I managed to en- 
ter his cell earlier today.” 

Before Duval could say a word, two of the guards 
had gripped him by the arms. Thoven turned swiftly 
away. The guards led the young scientist down a 
narrow corridor and half pushed him through a steel 
doorway into a dimly lit cell. 

As Duval reeled down the short flight of steps into 
the cell, a familiar figure rushed up to him and began 
to pound him enthusiastically on the back. 

“Jumping catfish, Andy! ” Jeff Wilson cried. “I was 
afraid I wouldn’t see you again!” 

'[“'vUVAL followed the ebullient American newshawk 
over to a single hard bed in the corner, where 
they sat down. Even in the scanty light, the young 
scientist saw that Wilson’s round face was a mass of 
discolorations, bumps and bruises. 

“For God’s sake, Jeff!” Duval cried. “What hap- 
pened to you? The Ersatz men didn’t beat you up 
that bad!” 

Wilson smiled ruefully. “You mean the first time, 
Andy.” 



“The first time?” 

“Yeah. You weren’t here the last time it happened. 
I still don’t understand it. There were three of the 
woodenheads here in the cell. They had come to take 
away the tray I used for lunch. Well, Andy, all I can 
remember was taking a cigarette out of my pocket and 
starting to light it. The next thing I knew, I was pick- 
ing myself up from the floor and there was no one else 
in the cell. My face felt as if the woodenheads had 
jumped on it!” 

Duval burst into a laugh as the reason for the attack 
dawned on him. 

“Why, Jeff,” the young scientist chuckled, “you 
ought to know better than to light a match near the 
Ersatz men. Their bodies contain a great deal of cel- 
lulose material — it makes them highly combustible. 
There are probably rigid laws against lighting fires 
and using matches all over this country!” 

Jeff Wilson sighed. “They certainly aren’t polite 
about enforcing the laws, either!” he muttered, feeling 
gingerly of his swollen jaw. 

The American listened absorbedly while Duval re- 
counted the events that had occurred in the Feur’s 
chamber. When the young scientist had finished, Wil- 
son in turn described his meeting with Paul Thoven. 

The Ersatz man had entered the cell disguised as 
a guard, and eager for news of the outside world. Du- 
val learned without too much surprise that Thoven 
was a highly educated man. Despite the law forbid- 
ding books by all authors living outside Teutonia, 
Thoven had read and learned to love nearly all of Eng- 
lish and American literary classics. 

“Here.” Wilson picked a small volume from the 
bed. “Thoven brought me Shakespeare’s Macbeth to 
help me pass the time. Of all the classics in the world, 
he had to pick Macbeth!’’ 

The American smiled mournfully. “How could I 
tell him, Andy, that in my ten-year vacation on the 
Magno Line — I read practically nothing else I ” 

Duval learned other things about Thoven from Jeff 
Wilson. The Ersatz man was one of the leaders of a 
large underground movement in Teutonia, dedicated 
to the overthrow of Gordler and the making of peace 
with the outside world. The movement had been get- 
ting ready for a revolution until Georges Duval came 
to Teutonia. Now many of its members were de- 
moralized by fear of the awful weapon that had been 
put into the Feur’s hands. 

Andy Duval’s face was sober when Wilson finished. 
The American, too, seemed to have lost much of his 
animation. The minds of both men were filled with 
the same grim thoughts. A Europe ruled by Gordler 
meant the end of civilization as they knew it. The 
Fern would waste no time before attacking the Amer- 
icas. 

“And if Gordler succeeds,” Duval said bitterly, “it 
is my father alone who is responsible!” 

Wilson said nothing. The two friends sat in silence 
for a long time. Thoven had not lost his courage, they 
knew. The Ersatz man had said he would help them 
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escape, and they believed him. But it was doubtful 
that many other members of Thoven’s movement 
would follow the former prince now. And what could 
a mere handful do against Gordler’s army, equipped 
with Georges Duval’s explosive? 

XTO, the outlook was not bright. Even Wilson could 

' not think of a clever remark to make. The two 
men smoked in silence as the hours passed and Paul 
Thoven did not appear. 

Duval had fallen into a light sleep when the creak- 
ing of steel hinges awakened him. The young scientist 
opened his eyes, to see the cell door swinging ajar. He 
shook Wilson awake quickly. The two men rose to 
their feet, their eyes fastened on the doorway. 

A heavy step sounded on the concrete floor of the 
corridor outside. An instant later, a great figure ap- 
peared on the threshold. Gordler! Duval could bare- 
ly repress a groan of disappointment. 

The Feur, resplendent in a gaudy new uniform, 
marched rapidly down the steps and into the cell. Be- 
hind him, rifle barrels gleamed from the doorway and 
the corridor. 

Gordler’s eyes were cold as twin diamonds as he 
regarded the two men. 

“You were expecting someone else? I am a disap- 
pointment, no?” he said in his rapid, clipped speech. 

The two prisoners did not reply. 

“You will be glad to learn,” the Feur went on me- 
thodically, “that those who were to have helped you 
escape have been arrested themselves. By association 
with them, you both have automatically convicted 
yourselves of treason against the Teutonian State and 
her Feur. The punishment is death!” 

Andy Duval returned the fanatical gaze of the Feur 
evenly. Did Gordler expect them to beg for mercy? 
Duval glanced briefly at Wilson. Despite the hope- 
lessness of the situation, the young scientist almost 
burst into a laugh. 

For Wilson’s round face bore an intent look, a de- 
lighted look; and he was pulling slowly on his lower 
lip. Duval had seen these signs' every time the Amer- 
ican newshawk scented a story. It almost seemed that 
the doughty correspondent had not heard his death 
sentence — his eyes were so intent on the giant figure 
of the Feur. 

Duval smiled inwardly and decided that Jeff Wilson 
was hardly the one to do any begging. As for himself — 
The young scientist’s keen eye had picked out the 
Few’s weak spot — a bulging midsection. Duval men- 
tally resolved to aim several of his choicest blows at 
that protruding paunch before the end. That would 
almost be worth dying for, he reflected grimly. 

A trace of a smile appeared on the Few’s cruel 
mouth. 

“Georges was your countryman, Minheer,” he in- 
toned rapidly, addressing Duval. “He is a traitor now. 
But in consideration of what he gave to Teutonia, I 
shall be lenient. I will not shoot you — immediately. 
I will give you a six-hour respite — both of you. And 



I, myself, will entertain you during that time. We will 
leave here at once. Follow me!” 

CHAPTER V 
Death on the March 

/"’ORDLER’S armored private car shot out of the 
city along the wide steel highway. Before and 
behind it, the other steel-plated cars of the Few's en- 
tourage traveled. 

As the gray night of the Zigfrid Wall grew smaller 
in the distance behind them, Gordler turned to his two 
prisoners. 

“You will witness,” he said, “the final test to deter- 
mine the exact effectiveness of Georges’ explosive. If 
all goes well, I shall order the beginning of the bom- 
bardment of the Magno Wall — this very day! Un- 
fortunately, I doubt whether you two will be alive to 
see that.” 

Duval regarded the uniformed Few with undis- 
guised contempt. 

“Do you mean,” the young scientist demanded, 
“that you will murder the defenders of the Magno 
Line without offering them peace terms!” 

Gordler laughed harshly. “Murder? You forget, 
Minheer, that there is a war between our countries!” 

“A war of your own choosing!” Duval said angrily. 
“You could have had peace any time during the last 
fifty years if you wanted it!” 

Gordler smiled indulgently. “Perhaps. But Teu- 
tonia must not sue for peace, Minheer. Teutonia must 
dictate the peace terms! That I shall do for our con- 
quering nation — when I am in Paris one week from 
today, the ruler of all Europe ! ” 

Jeff Wilson stared at the Feur skeptically. 

“That sounds like poppycock to me,” the incorrigi- 
ble American announced dryly. 

Gordler ignored Wilson’s remark and turned to 
Andy Duval. 

“You made bad friends in Teutonia, Minheer," the 
Few said coldly. “But it may comfort you to know 
that you would have been put to death in any case— 
as a spy.” 

Duval smiled grimly. “You’re no doubt an expert, 
Gordler,” the young scientist said, “at finding reasons 
for executions. But you can’t execute all the people 
in Teutonia who hate you! You can kill us and thou- 
sands of others, yes. But sooner or later, your own 
people are going to come after you. When that day 
comes, Gordler, I’d rather be anyone else in the world 
than you!” 

Duval saw the big veins on the Few’s neck stand 
out in rage at the ominous prophecy. The young scien- 
tist felt a warm glow of satisfaction inside him. This 
time he had struck home. Gordler genuinely feared 
the Ersatz people he had himself created! 

The Feur could hardly stifle the emotions that 
passed swiftly over his purpled face. With a great 
effort, the giant controlled himself. The heavy car 
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glided to a stop. Gordler jumped out and in icy tones 
ordered the two prisoners to follow him. 

A flat plain, covered with scraggly brown vegetation, 
stretched afar on three sides. On the fourth side, 
about a mile off, a steep rocky summit rose abruptly 
from the level terrain. 

Duval and Wilson followed the Feur to where sev- 
eral soldiers stood stiffly at attention. Three small 
guns mounted before the soldiers caught Duval’s eye. 
The barrels, aimed directly at the summit, were slen- 
der and graceful. The blue sparks that glinted from 
their shining surfaces indicated a composition of beryl- 
lium steel. Mounted on sturdy iron tripods, and taper- 
ing gently, the guns looked for all the world like small 
harmless telescopes. 

r_ pHE Feur did not seem disposed to waste any time. 

He gave a short curt order to the soldiers, and then 
stook back with folded arms. Duval saw the men dip 
into a black box that stood on the ground between 
them. Their hands emerged, each holding a small 
white object that looked like an egg. They placed 
the “eggs” swiftly into the muzzles of their guns and 
swung the breeches closed. 

The Feur issued another command. The soldiers 
bent in unison over their guns and pressed small black 
buttons that rose from the blue barrels. Duval saw a 
slight quiver pass over the steel surfaces. There was 
no sound and hardly any recoil. The gunners sprang 
to attention again, as if their task was complete. 

Duval heard an exclamation of unholy joy escape 
the Feur’s opened mouth. At the same time, Wilson 
gave vent to a strangled groan. The eyes of both the 
Feur and the American were wide, fixed in the direc- 
tion that the guns had fired. Duval frowned and 
swung his head around. The sight that met his gaze 
seemed to root him to the ground. 

The summit had disappeared! 

The entire rocky ledge, except for two small por- 
tions at either end, had vanished from the horizon. 
Blue sky shone where before a dark mountain had 
loomed. All was still and quiet round about. Duval 
felt as if he had just witnessed a display of sheer magic. 

“Ah,” the Feur was rejoicing, “that is wonderful! 
Wonderful! Is it not, Minheers?” 

Neither of the two prisoners found heart to reply. 
The destruction caused by those little “eggs” had been 
incredible — horrible! Duval sickened as he thought 
of the great Magno Wall that stood so proudly around 
Gaul; of the thousands of his comrades who this day 
drilled, ate and slept in their normal routine, unaware 
of their impending doom. 

These men of Gaul would never have a chance to 
fight back. They would never even know they had 
been killed by a weapon of their own countryman. 
Duval found small comfort in the last thought. 

The Feur was issuing orders again. Obediently, the 
soldiers took down their guns, and with the aid of 
other soldiers removed them. 

“The show is over, Minheers Gordler addressed 



his two prisoners. “I trust it was not disappointing?” 

Wilson grunted a bitter, unintelligible reply. But 
Duval did not even turn to the Feur. The young scien- 
tist was staring through narrowed eyes at the scene 
of the explosions. 

There was something lying on the earth where the 
base oj the summit had been! 

What by all the laws of logic should be specks of 
dust floating in the atmosphere was now something 
distinctly tangible! The young scientist’s lean jaw 
tensed as he became aware of the implications of his 
discovery. If only what he was seeing was not a 
whimsy of pure chance! At any rate, Gordler must 
not suspect. 

Duval concealed his agitation as he turned to the 
Feur. 

“No, Gordler,” he murmured, “your little perform- 
ance was not disappointing.” 

The Feur smiled triumphantly. 

“Come,” he ordered. “There is no time to waste. 
I shall begin the destruction of your Magno Wall to- 
day — within an hour. All is in readiness. Perhaps I 
shall be merciful enough to delay your executions un- 
til we start the bombardment. It would pain me, Mu- 
ter, to deprive you of witnessing so interesting a 
spectacle as the disappearance of your famous Magno 
Wall!” 

'T'HE afternoon sun glared reddishly down on the 
great square of the city. The black feeding ground 
of the Ersatz creatures was empty. Not a soul could 
be seen on the concrete streets. An ominous hush 
hung in the sultry air. The hour set for the bombard- 
ment of the Magno Wall had almost arrived. 

On the stone balustrade overlooking the square, 
Gordler stood before his two prisoners and explained 
how he proposed to “entertain” them. 

“This,” the Feur said, indicating a screen about two 
feet square, “is a televis which I shall focus on the 
Magno Wall when the bombardment begins. I do not 
think the sight will lose any of its effect because of 
transmission. And as you rest comfortably here on 
my balcony, you should be able to enjoy it all the 
more!” 

Gordler was in high good humor. His heavy face 
fairly beamed as he regarded the two men mockingly 
for a moment, then turned and spoke briefly to one 
of his guards. 

Duval felt Wilson’s body go tense beside him. The 
two prisoners were seated side by side under the rifle 
barrels of Gordler’s private bodyguard. The young 
scientist shot the American a warning glance, and his 
lips formed the words “Wait, Jeff!” 

The doughty correspondent returned Duval’s glance 
with a stubborn shake of his head. But, after a mo- 
ment, he relaxed in his seat with a hopeless grunt. The 
young scientist had not had an opportunity to tell Wil- 
son what he had seen on the testing field. He could 
understand Wilson’s frustrated attitude perfectly. 

Now Duval leaned as close to the news correspon- 
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dent as he dared and whispered: 

“Jeff, we must get a message through to Paul Tho- 
ven. The Ersatz men must attack Gordler now — while 
most of his army is in the Zigfrid Wall!” 

Wilson’s eyes narrowed puzzledly. With a quick 
glance, he indicated the pair of Georges guns that had 
been mounted on the balustrade, commanding the en- 
tire square below. 

“I can’t explain now, Jeff,” Duval whispered in an- 
swer. “You must trust me. Somehow we’ve got to 
get a message through to Thoven to attack at once. 
It is now or never.” 

Wilson hesitated for a moment, regarding his young 
friend closely. Then he nodded cautiously and looked 
around him. 



The guard whom Gordler had sent inside emerged, 
followed by the slim, golden-haired figure of Princess 
Isolde. For a brief instant the girl glanced at Duval. 
The young scientist saw that her eyes held a deep 
anguish and a nameless fear. Obsequiously the guard 
placed a chair for her before Wilson. She sat down in 
silence. 

Gordler turned when he saw Isolde. The Feur 
bowed, a faintly mocking bow. He strode before the 
two prisoners again. 

“It has been determined,” Gordler informed them, 
“that it will require two shells to destroy each hundred 
square feet of the Magno Wall. I will blow Gaul’s 
great defense into dust — without losing a single man!” 

The Feur turned to the televis and flicked the dial. 




A Teutanian army general came 
into focus ®n the screen. 

“Belitsch,” the Feur said, speaking into 
a small black audiphone on a table near the 
televis, “are all your men at their posts?” 
“Yes, my Feur!” came the answer. 

“Good. Remember, Belitsch, immediately after 
the Magno Wall is destroyed, our men are to attack— 
and we have no food for prisoners!’’ 



\ T that, Jeff Wilson growled out an epithet of strict- 
ly American flavor. Two rifle barrels immediately 
were thrust against the correspondent’s back. 
Duval shot the American a warning glance, and Wilson 



Gordler stretched out a heavy arm to 
halt Isolde's speech, but her swift 
words had already gone out 
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nodded grimly. 

“In ten minutes exactly,” Gordler was saying, look- 
ing at his watch, “you will begin the attack, Belitsch. 
That is all!” 

The general saluted smartly. Gordler twirled the 
televis dial and Belitsch disappeared from the screen. 

“And now,” the Feur addressed the group on the 
balcony, “I shall speak to the people of Teutonia, who 
are not yet aware that their hour of liberation is at 
hand. If the thought of struggle frightens my people, 
the voice of their Feur shall comfort them. Just as 
when they were hungry — the hand of their Feur nour- 
ished them!” 

Wilson muttered something about nourishing them 
“on worms,” but Gordler did not hear him. The gaud- 
ily uniformed Feur was lost in his own glory. He 
stood before the audiphone like a preening peacock. 

“My people,” he began in a throaty voice that 
mounted in pitch with each syllable, “your Feur calls 
upon you today to make the last and greatest sacri- 
fice for him and for our Fatherland! Auslanders have 
held our great nation in a state of siege for one hun- 
dred years. They sought to drive us to our knees by 
cutting off our food supply. But our great scientists 
enabled us to live on without normal food, and we 
struggled on undefeated! 

“Today our long resistance bears fruit. Today we 
shall break the hundred-year blockade! Today we 
shall also break the armed might of the nations that 
surround us!” 

Fanatically, the Few’s voice rose and fell. He re- 
minded the people of Teutonia of his love for them, 
of his honesty with them. Duval knew that each of 
his statements was a cynical lie. Gordler had kept 
carefully concealed from Teutonia the numberless at- 
tempts at peace made by the Allies. The Feur wanted 
no peace — only war and power. 

Gordler raved on. Suddenly Duval saw that Wilson 
had edged imperceptibly forward so that his lips were 
very close to Isolde’s ear. The girl was inclining her 
head back to catch his whispered words. Duval could 
not hear what the American was saying. But after a 
moment Isolde’s puzzled expression disappeared. In 
its place, a resolute look appeared on the girl’s face. 

As Gordler paused momentarily, Isolde rose. 

“My Feur," she said quickly, “if you permit, I 
would like to speak to the people of Teutonia. Per- 
haps my words will help in this hour of crisis.” 

Gordler looked at the girl in surprise. The sincerity 
of her voice seemed to impress him. With a bow, he 
motioned Isolde to come before the audiphone. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Tables Turn 

■pRINCESS ISOLDE began to speak in a low voice. 
A “I can do no better in this grave hour than to 
remind our people of what Teutonia’s greatest poet 
once said: ‘In darkness let your mind dwell in light.’ 



The words are Goethe’s but the spirit is ours. People 
of Teutonia, the past has been dark, but the future 
will be bright. As another poet from another land 
once said: ‘Let Birnam Wood march on Dunsinanel’ ” 

Isolde paused briefly. Duval saw a puzzled expres- 
sion slowly form on the face of the watching Feur. 
But before Gordler could move, Isolde leaned close to 
the audiphone and said in a clear vibrant voice: 

“Paul! Do not be afraid. Let Birnam Wood march 
on Dunsinanel The hour has come!” 

Gordler stretched out a heavy hand to seize the girl’s 
arm. But quickly, before he could touch her, Isolde 
wheeled and walked, head high, from the balcony. 

Gordler looked after her with an ugly frown. But 
Duval saw that the message conveyed nothing to the 
Feur. After a moment, Gordler shrugged slightly and, 
turning to the audiphone, resumed his harangue. 

Duval looked puzzledly at Wilson. The American 
newshawk returned his glance with a grim, satisfied 
smile. And suddenly the young scientist remembered. 
“Let Birnam Wood march on Dunsinane ! ” Why, that 
was a quotation out of Shakespeare’s Macbeth — Wil- 
son’s favorite play! 

The lines referred to the King’s soldiers, disguised 
as trees, marching on Dunsinane where Macbeth, the 
villain, was hiding. Paul Thoven, if he heard the mes- 
sage, would certainly understand the allusion. If he 
heard the message — Duval sent up a silent prayer 
that the Ersatz man had not been one of those cap- 
tured by Gordler. 

The Feur had stopped speaking now. He closed 
the switch of the audiphone and looked at his watch. 

“Minheers,” he said grimly to Duval and Wilson, 
“the time has come! The destruction of Gaul will 
now begin. Be grateful that before you die, I allow 
you to witness a spectacle such as few have ever seen!” 

With an abrupt movement, Gordler turned to the 
televis. Andy Duval’s eyes darted to Jeff Wilson. The 
American nodded imperceptibly. Both men knew they 
had to play for time. The square below was now quiet 
and deserted in the afternoon light. They had to give 
Thoven every chance to make good. 

Gordler’s hand had just found the dial of the televis, 
when his two prisoners went into action. Andy Du- 
val’s spring carried him head foremost into the 
paunchy midsection of the Feur. Gordler bellowed in 
surprise and turned swiftly, only to meet a slashing 
right hand that caught him flush on his heavy jaw. 
The great figure wavered for an instant, then toppled 
like a felled ox. 

Meanwhile, Jeff Wilson had flung himself backward 
into the midst of the guards, knocking two of them off 
their feet. In the mad scramble, the other minions 
could not get a clear shot at the husky American. 

Just as Duval turned, one of the guards had re- 
versed his rifle and was in the act of bringing the 
heavy stock down on Wilson’s unprotected head. The 
young scientist catapulted himself at the swinging fig- 
ure and managed to deflect the blow, which glanced 
off Wilson’s shoulder. 
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The two Auslanders then proceeded to put away one 
guard after another. The minions were still afraid to 
hit one of their own men by shooting, and their rifles 
hampered them. Busy as he was, Duval found time 
to admire the methodical efficiency with which Jeff 
Wilson worked. The bull-like news correspondent 
made every one of his blows count — and each had the 
net effect of a battering ram. 

T) UT more guards were appearing from the doorway 
and rushing into the fray. Both prisoners knew 
they could not hope to win out. Yet they kept up the 
unequal struggle until they were borne to the ground, 
helpless under sheer weight of numbers. 

“Let the Auslanders get up!” 

The minions rose quickly at the sound of their 
Few’s voice. Gordler was standing with his back to 
the stone railing, his hand passing gingerly over the 
angry red welt that had appeared on his jaw. The 
Few’s eyes, as he stared at Andy Duval, were pools 
of cold hatred. 

The guards pulled the Auslanders to their feet. 
Gordler strode swiftly to Duval and struck the young 
scientist hard on the side of the head with an open 
palm. Duval’s teeth gritted, but he managed to re- 
turn the blow with a contemptuous smile. 

“What I now show you, Minheer,” Gordler said with 
a vicious laugh, “will only be part payment for the 
blow you struck me.” 

Turning to the guards, the Feur rasped out a com- 
mand. In a moment, the two prisoners were tied to 
their chairs. Gordler turned to the televis and flicked 
the dial. 

“Beli — ” the Feur began, and stopped before he had 
actually tuned in the general. 

A queer, incredulous look crept into the giant’s red- 
dish eyes. For an instant, a heavy silence hung in the 
still air under the light blue sky. Only the wind 
murmured softly against the stone railing of the balu- 
strade. 

Gordler’s wide gaze seemed fascinated by something 
in the great square below. At the same time, Andy 
Duval heard certain sounds coming from the square — 
such sounds as people who wore wooden shoes might 
make by walking on stones — 

The young scientist raised himself as high as his 
bonds permitted, and peered over the balustrade rail- 
ing. The sight that met his eyes caused an involun- 
tary cheer to leave his lips. 

Birnam Wood was marching on Dunsinanel 

Down the wide promenade that led toward the bal- 
ustrade, walking without haste, but with grim deter- 
mination — the tree-men of Teutonia were coming after 
their tyrant ! 

There was something that chilled a man’s blood in 
the absolute silence that marked the advance of the 
Ersatz men. All the wooden faces were raised to the 
balustrade; all the stony eyes were fixed unerringly 
on the motionless figure of Gordler. The tree-men 
were within a hundred feet of the balustrade, before 



the Few recovered from the shock of seeing them. 

Like a big cat, Gordler leaped behind one of the 
Georges guns and swung its barrel down. 

“Fools!” the giant shouted hoarsely. “Stop where 
you are ! ” 

The Ersatz men wavered. Their step seemed to 
falter and they slowed their advance. But one gnarled 
figure moved implacably ahead. Duval recognized 
Paul Thoven. 

Like an angel of grim vengeance, the former prince 
was moving steadily toward the Feur, his black eyes 
never leaving Gordler’s heavy-jowled face. And sud- 
denly another figure emerged from the main body, and 
hurried ahead to walk at Thoven’s side. The new- 
comer was no Ersatz man. He was — Duval heard a 
moan escape his own lips as he recognized Georges 
Duval, his father! 

The young scientist wanted to shout out, to warn 
the venerable, white-haired figure. But his lips would 
not open. As if paralyzed he sat and watched the com- 
pelling scene. 

TpOR some reason, Gordler’s finger was hesitating on 
the trigger of the Georges gun. Duval suddenly 
knew that the loud-talking Few was squeamish about 
killing in cold blood — when he himself had to do the 
dirty work. Gordler would have preferred to have his 
minions take care of the distasteful job. But it was 
too late to issue orders now. 

“Stop!” the Feur croaked. “Stop, you fools!” 

But the examples of Thoven and Georges had heart- 
ened the rest of the tree-men. Swiftly, they closed the 
gap between them and their leaders. Gordler’s big 
frame was trembling. Beads of sweat stood out on his 
heavy face. Duval saw the Few aim the gun directly 
at the vanguard where his father and Paul Thoven 
marched. The tree-men were less than fifty feet from 
the balustrade when the giant pulled the trigger. 

As if his mind were a thing apart, the young scientist 
automatically took notice of several curious things 
after Gordler fired. For one, there was hardly any 
sound. The explosive caused a gentle cloud of dust 
to billow up from the square, but it was almost noise- 
less. 

And there was no concussion of air, as always fol- 
lowed ordinary explosives. The Georges gun seemed 
to disintegrate the matter around it — instead of shat- 
tering it into fragments. 

Andy Duval could scarcely bring himself to look 
on, when the dust began to subside in the square. He 
had not reckoned with his father’s presence in the at- 
tack of the Ersatz men. That was bad enough. But 
what if his judgment had been altogether wrong ! The 
best of the tree-men of Teutonia would be dead vir- 
tually by his own hand — 

The square cleared. Duval’s jaw dropped, and he 
half suppressed a moan of anguish as he took in the 
sight below. A neatly rounded crater, about forty feet 
across, had appeared in the square. There was no 
sound and no movement from its depths. More than 
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a hundred Ersatz men had been destroyed by one 
shell! 

A high-pitched, demoniacal laugh issued from Gord- 
ler’s lips. The Few was panting heavily, and his teeth 
were bared like fangs as he gazed on the destruction 
he had caused. Wilson grunted and strained at his 
bonds until the cords sank inches deep into his arms. 

Duval sat stunned. His father, Paul Thoven, every- 
thing gone! He had made an error and Gaul’s fate 
was sealed. The domination of Europe lay in the 
Few’s grasp! If the young scientist could have 
reached the gun at this moment, he would have turned 
it on himself. 

But, fortunately, his bonds held him back. Held 
him long enough so that he saw the first of the wonders 
— the first indication that his shrewd deduction at the 
testing field had been scientifically valid! 

Gray with stone dust, but clearly recognizable, the 
figure of Paul Thoven was climbing over the crater’s 
edge l Behind the former prince other tree-men ap- 
peared. Grimed, gritty— but unharmed! 

The Feur stared incredulously at the figures that 
emerged from the crater. To Gordler, the tree-men 
might have been gray ghosts come back from the dead 
to claim inexorable vengeance. 

As more and more of the creatures piled out of the 
round pit, Gordler seemed to lose his head. Thoven 
was once more leading his men with a deadly step to- 
ward the balustrade. The Feur began to fire shell 
after shell from the Georges gun. Most of the shots 
went awry, digging up earth at far ends of the square. 
Some of the explosives struck near the tree-men. 

But after every dust cloud settled, Gordler’s intend- 
ed victims invariably emerged unharmed from the 
crater-pocked earth. An implacable human forest, the 
tree-men moved against the man they hated. 



CUDDENLY Gordler abandoned the gun, and with 
^ a wild moan rushed for the door leading from the 
balustrade. For an instant, the uniformed minions 
guarding the two prisoners wavered. Then as if by 
signal they took to their heels after their master. 

Andy Duval felt someone cutting his bonds. He 
turned and saw Isolde. The Teutonian princess freed 
him, then Jeff Wilson. 

“Quick,” the young scientist said to the girl. “Tune 
in General Belitsch and get him to suspend operations 
at the front!” 

Isolde nodded and turned to the televis. When the 
stolid visage of the general appeared on the screen, the 
girl said earnestly: 

“Belitsch, this is the Princess Isolde. Have your 
men withdraw from their positions. No action is to 
be taken until further notice. I can’t explain now, 
Belitsch. Simply carry out my orders.” 

The gray-haired general hesitated for a moment. 
Then he saluted like the soldier he was. 

“Yes, Princess,” came the answer. Duval was cer- 
tain that he detected an expression of relief on Be- 
litsch’s lined face, before Isolde switched the general 



out. 

Duval gestured for Wilson to stay with Isolde. The 
American nodded. The young scientist turned swiftly 
toward the balustrade door. But before he had taken 
two steps, the dust-covered figure of Paul Thoven ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

Thoven was followed by other tree-creatures. And 
— inert in their midst — was the massive figure of 
Gordler ! 

The tree-men threw the lifeless hulk to the balus- 
trade floor. 

“We didn’t kill Gordler,” Thoven said with a grim 
smile. “We didn’t have the chance! After his pri- 
vate bodyguard deserted him, he just stood in a cor- 
ner and shivered. He was so rotten inside, he died of 
fright before we could lay a hand on him!” 

“Oh, Paul!” Isolde cried, and a moment later was 
sobbing relievedly on her brother’s breast. Thoven’s 
brown hand stroked the girl’s golden head gently. 
Then he tenderly disengaged himself from her arms. 
The former prince walked to the televis and tuned in 
Belitsch. 

“General Belitsch,” Thoven said in a low compelling 
voice, “there will be no war. The Few is dead! Dis- 
mount the Georges guns, and withdraw your forces. 
This is Prince Paul Thoven. I will take full respons- 
ibility for the action.” 

Belitsch saluted smartly and replied that Prince 
Thoven’s orders would be carried out to the letter. 
This time Andy Duval was certain that the general’s 
face had lighted up with relief. 

CHAPTER VII 
A New World 

\ NDY DUVAL laid a small wreath of flowers on the 
simple grave, set in the center of the great square. 
A plain stone that rose from the black earth bore the 
words: 

Georges Duval, beloved father of Andre Duval, who 
gave his life that others might live free of tyranny. 

It was a clear azure day, one week after the over- 
throwing of Gordler. Andy Duval, Paul Thoven and 
Isolde stood in silence for several minutes before 
Georges Duval’s grave. 

Thoven laid a hand on the young scientist’s shoul- 
der. 

“Your father never wanted war,” the Ersatz man 
said simply. “But he knew that peace under condi- 
tions such as existed in Europe were almost as bad. 
The walls in which Teutonia existed were strangling 
her, as soon these senseless, impenetrable fortifications 
would strangle every other country. But after Georges 
Duval gave his weapon to Gordler, he realized that he 
had made a great mistake. He then threw in all his 
great energies with our underground movement in 
Teutonia, and worked with us until the day he died. 
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“I tried to keep your father from the square that 
day — but he would not stay away. I think he wished 
to relieve his conscience by dying.” 

Duval nodded wordlessly. The three people walked 
slowly from the grave. Thoven led them back to what 
had been Gordler’s palace. In a few moments, they 
emerged on the stone balustrade that overlooked the 
square. 

“By the way, Andy,” Thoven said suddenly to the 
young scientist, “I never found out how you knew that 
we Ersatz men could not be harmed by the Georges 
explosive 1” 

Duval smiled a little bitterly. “Well,” he said, “in 
the first place I knew quite a bit about the explosive 
from sneaking looks at my father’s notes years ago. 
The explosive sets up a whirling field that disrupts 
atoms — but not all atoms! Wood is impervious to it! 

“I found that out when the Feur took me to watch a 
test. The guns were trained on a mountain. The rocks 
disintegrated and the soil disappeared. Afterward I 
saw that two large trees had been uprooted by the ex- 
plosion — but they were not harmed! That gave me 
the idea that the Ersatz people would not be harmed 
either, being composed to a large extent of cellulose. 

“I admit I was pretty shaky about putting the idea 
to work — but it turned out all right ! ” 

Thoven nodded. “And it was Jeff Wilson’s signal 
that brought us. You two certainly made a good 
team.” 

Duval grinned as he thought of Wilson. The Amer- 
ican newshawk had bid them a hurried “good-by” on 
the very day of the revolution. He had made a beeline 
for Gaul, to get to a transatlantic radio news teletype 
before, as he put it, “I blow up and burst from the 
greatest ‘scoop’ of the century!” 

“Look!” Thoven said suddenly. Duval and Isolde 
raised their heads. Before them, to their right, a great 
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section of the Zigfrid Wall was mushrooming up into 
dust. 

Andy Duval looked uncomprehendingly at Thoven. 
The Ersatz man smiled. 

“The new government of Teutonia,” Thoven said, 
“of which I am the temporary head, has ordered the 
immediate destruction of the Zigfrid Wall. We are 
now suing for peace with the rest of Europe. I know 
they desire it as much as we do.” 

Duval nodded soberly, as another great chunk of 
the steel-ribbed concrete dissolved into chalky powder. 

“You see how easily the Georges’ explosive brings 
down the wall it took a quarter of a century to build,” 
Thoven said slowly. “When you go back to Gaul, tell 
your country that Teutonia will gladly loan them all 
the guns necessary to bring down their own walls.” 

TX/ITH that, Paul Thoven excused himself to tend 
' ' to matters of state. Andy Duval remained 
standing at the side of Princess Isolde. Both watched 
the great gray Zigfrid Wall come down as if by magic. 

Isolde spoke without turning to Duval. 

“This is the beginning of a new day for my coun- 
try,” the girl said in her rich low voice. 

Duval’s hand found hers. 

“And for us,” he said simply. 

Isolde did not reply. But neither did she withdraw 
her hand. 

Hands clasped firmly in deep understanding, the 
young Gaulisian scientist and the lovely Teutonian 
princess gazed outward with shining eyes, as the re- 
mainder of the Zigfrid Wall within their range of 
vision erupted in a cascade of powdered dust. 

It seemed to the rapt young couple as though the 
wall all but sighed with relief as, exhausted from its 
hundred-year vigil, that which had once come from the 
earth returned to earth to fulfill the cycle of its destiny. 



ROCKET PLANES YET? 
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A thunderous roar trails away to a screaming crescendo! We look sharply heavenward! 
Expecting to have fully a squadron of fighting planes confront our eager gaze, we are startled 
to see only one huge craft streaking across the azure sky, billows of oily black smoke trailing 
in its wake. But what a ship it is! Looking like a huge projectile, it is characterized by the com- 
plete absence of wings or, in fact, of any form of lifting surfaces whatsoever! It's not a dream 
. . . it's not a "stunt" . . . but a definite reality! Don't fail to read "ROCKET PLANES YET?" 

. . . one of the many outstanding aviation fea- 
tures in the 
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WAS A NAMELESS VAGABOND 

FROM ITALY WHO GAVE BIRTH TO A 
GREAT IDEA. HE BECAME "GEORGE 
PSALMANAZAR ”, CHRISTIANIZED 
JAPANESE -FROM TOKYO, THE FIRST 
w MAN TO LIVE A "FANTASY \ . 



WAS A SOLDI E R.OF 
THE DUKE OF 
M ECKLEKi BU AG- 



POSED AS A 
CHRISTIAN NOBLEMAN 
FROM FORMOSA 



POSED AS A 
MONK. THOUGH 
NOT ONE 



, c Jhe LIVING HOAX- 

GEORGE PSALMANAZAR" 

-HAVING BEEN RAISED BY MONKS 
IN A MONASTERY, WAS A 
LINGUIST-SPEAKING MORE THAN 
A DOZEN TONGUES FLUENTLY / 
HE JOURNEYED TO ENGLAND, 
THERE REPRESENTING HIMSELF 
TO TH E Bl SHOP OF LON DON AS 
A CHRISTIAN NOBLEMAN FROM 
FORMOSA • • • 



& f / ry 

Pater Fountenay, 

RETURNING FROM THE FAR 
EAST, BRANDED PSALMANA2AR 
A LIARAND IMPOSTOR, AND 
IN A PUBLIC DISPUTE WHICH 
FOLLOWED, SUCCEEDED 
IN DISCREDITINGr 
PSALMANAZAR’S STORY. 



^E WROTE A BCS>KON FORMOSA 
IN 1704 DESCRIBING ACOUNTRY 
HE HAD NEVER SEEN. LATER 
ADMITTING HIS HOAX, HE BECAME 
ASHUNNED MAN . HE DIED IN 
1763 , POOR AND DESPISED^ 
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By WILLY LEY 



One ef the most successful impersonations in history is the famous case 
of George Psalmanazar, who conceived and executed a character that has 
been recorded in history as an actual character, even though disproved. 



H E didn’t know his real name; at least he claimed that he 
didn’t. He didn’t know exactly his place of birth. He only 
knew that he had been born some place in Northern Italy 
between Rome and Avignon. He didn’t know exactly his age. All he 
remembered (or so he said) was that his mother had given him into 
the care of a monastery for education. They were probably Domin- 
ican monks, possibly Franciscans, he wasn’t sure. Of his father he 
knew that he lived somewhere in Germany, but that he was not a 
German. 

That man called himself George Psalmanazar. His were two 
outstanding talents, one to invent stories that sounded credible even 
if they were fantastic. The other was a gift for languages. He 
finally spoke more than a dozen different languages, including 
Hebrew (which he learned late in his life) and each one of them 
fluently. 

When he ran away from the monastery where he had grown up 
he had his first “idea.” He was not a monk, but he posed as one. 
His knowledge of theology was sufficient to do so and it made travel 
easier. Occasionally he worked a bit, as tutor or as teacher. Occa- 
sionally he tried to collect money from monasteries for some foreign 
mission. It did not work very well. Then he found his father and 
seeing that he was as penniless as he was himself left him. 

After that he had his second idea. He sat down on a milestone on 
a road overlooking the Rhine and began to dream about things 
he had read. When he got up to resume his journey he had changed. 

. . His name was George Psalmanazar and he was a Christianized 
Japanese, born in Tokyo. He had run away from his tutor to see 
the world and boarded a ship. After some travel the vessel sprang a 
leak and was abandoned by crew and passengers, leaving him behind. 
Eventually the wrecked vessel drifted ashore on an exotic and 
beautiful tropical island. A man came from the luxuriant forest, 
evidently a chieftain. But he did not attack George Psalmanazar, he 
gazed at him and bent down in worship. Thus George Psalmanazar 
became king of the isle he had discovered — 

That was the first story, the story Psalmanazar told his fellow 
soldiers in Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) after he had been made to join 
the forces of the Duke of Mecklenburg. 

Later the story changed. Somebody had told him that it would 
be better to appear as a native of the island, Formosa, discovered 
by Portuguese early in the sixteenth century and named “Hha For- 
mosa” (“Island Beautiful”). People knew approximately how Japa- 
nese looked, he was told, and he did have a white skin and was 
much too tall. 

Psalmanazar heeded the advice. Thereafter he was a native of 
Formosa and was veiy careful always to tell that the noblemen of 
Formosa prided themselves about their white skin and saw to it that 
no sun ray tanned even their smallest children. 

How Psalmanazar got out of the Duke’s army is as uncertain as 
many other things in his life. It may have been the influence of his 
friend, Chaplain William Innes. Only a short while after his soldier- 
ing episode he arrived in London where he was received by the 
Bishop of London, George Compton. 

The Bishop had thousands of questions to ask of the Christian 
nobleman from Formosa. George Psalmanazar answered every one 
of them and beautifully evaded the dangerous ones. For quite some 
time everything went on schedule. London’s society was very much 
interested in the important stranger. If Psalmanazar regretted any- 
thing it was that his idea had brought him only fame, but no money. 

But then somebody came who had been in the Far East. He was 
Pater Fountenay. He said that Psalmanazar was a liar, an impostor 



who had never traveled except in Western Europe. A public dispute 
between Psalmanazar and Fountenay was arranged. It was a fascinat- 
ing spectacle. But it seems that Pater Fountenay succeeded in making 
the Bishop at least very uncertain about the “Formosan.” At any 
event the Bishop dropped Psalmanazar. 

By that time Psalmanazar could not back out any more, — it is 
even likely that he more than half believed his own stories by then. 
To justify himself — and to earn some money besides — he wrote a 
voluminous “Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa” 
which was printed in London in 1704. In spite of everything the 
book was dedicated to the Bishop of London. It was certainly a 
best seller. The Latin original had to go through a second printing, 
and English, French, Dutch and German translations were made. 
But it didn’t bring much money into the pockets of its author. It is 
said that he got nothing for the translations and only twenty-two 
pounds for the two Latin editions. 

Psalmanazar’s enemies studied the book line for line, word for 
word. They waited for some slip, for something to enable them to 
prove that Psalmanazar was an impostor. But they failed to find 
anything. The descriptions of the island (which is about the size of 
the two states of Vermont and Connecticut taken together) do not 
offer a point for attack. The truth of his statements either cannot be 
checked or it agrees closely with the few sources at the disposal of the 
others. Psalmanazar had seen to it, of course, that he closely agreed 
with the two or three authors that had rendered accounts of 
Formosa based on actual experiences of travelers. 

Psalmanazar claimed, as could be expected, that he had written 
the book in his own language first and that the Latin edition was 
only a translation. To prove that fact he quoted some examples from 
the “original,” among them the Lord’s Prayer, beginning : 

Amy Pomio dan chin Ornio viey, 

Gnayjorhe sai Lory, 

Eyfodere sai Bagalin (etc., etc.) . 

Nobody could prove him wrong. There were no mission books 
in which one could check the language in which the Lord’s Prayer is 
taught in the mission schools of Formosa and find that they say: 
Rama-jan ka tou tounoun kow ki vullum, 

Pakou-tik-tik-auh lou-moulough ta Nanang oho. 

Pa-irou-au ta Pei-sasouan-oho. (etc., etc.). 

Quite a difference, but unknown at that time. And the linguists 
examining Psalmanazar’s language said that it was a perfectly usable 
language . . . Psalmanazar was a linguist himself who did not com- 
mit so simple a blunder 1 In fact, even later a French linguist 
doubted (in spite of and after Psalmanazar’s confession of fraud) 
that the “language” was artificial. It certainly was not Formosan, 
but it seemed to be a really existing language. There is hardly a 
better compliment to Psalmanazar’s ability than these doubts. 

While people were still buying and reading Psalmanazar’s book 
official opinion changed and public opinion followed soon afterwards. 
Nobody believed him any more and a miserable life began again. He 
tried his skill as an actor, but he had been a better actor in a lecturing 
hall than he was on the stage. He became a tutor again, then a kind 
of military secretary. He learned Hebrew and translated the Psalms, 
he wrote a “History of the Art of Printing” and finally contributed 
to a geographical encyclopedia, exposing himself. But all he could 
say was that he had never seen Formosa and that the name of George 
Psalmanazar was an assumed name. What he really was and what 
his true name was he did not know himself. And neither religious 
zeal nor opium nor alcohol could make him remember ... or forget. 
He died in 1763. 
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JAe. 

Judging of the Priestess 

By NELSON S. BOND 

B EHIND them the sun sank lazily, a huge, lop- 
sided ball of fire too-bright-to-be-looked-at, and 
the gathering fingers of dusk stole softly 
through the trees, casting wan shadows where they 
touched. The air was thin and cold with the breath 
of approaching night; imps of darkness lurked in the 
tree-roots and hollows. 

But Meg felt no fear. She was alive with warmth, 
light, happiness. The hills about her were soft- 
bosomed and gay with autumn’s garments; no longer 
was the landscape salt and drear as it had been back 
there in the ’Kota territory, in the Place of the Gods. 

This was her homeland, her native Jinnia. Beyond 
that turn was a rill, a half day’s march beyond the 
rill lay the village of her own tribeswomen . . . 

From her seat astride Nessa, she looked down upon 
Daiv, her Man, and her voice was vibrant with hap- 
piness. 

“We are almost there, Daiv! Soon you will meet 
my people, talk with them, learn to love them as I do.” 

Daiv smiled at her dubiously. 

“That I am prepared to do, Golden One. I can’t 
help wondering, though, how they will accept me. 

After what you’ve told me about the Men of your 
tribe — ” He shook his head. 

Meg made a happy-sound deep in her throat; 
slipped from Nessa’s back and covered Daiv’s lips 
with her hands. 

“There is nothing to fear, Daiv. The Men of my 
Clan — pahl — they are not like you. They are weak 
things, meant only for breeding. The Mother will 
know, the moment she sees you, that you are one like 
the Gods. She too made the pilgrimage. She will re- 
joice and be glad. And — ” Meg moved closer into 
the circle of his arms. “She will be gladder still when 
she sees our happiness.” 

“I hope so,” said Daiv soberly. His lips met hers 
in the touching-of-mouths that he had taught her. 

Then, “But it is too late for us to finish our journey 
today,” he said. “We must find a place to make 
camp.” 

“Just beyond the turn,” Meg told him excitedly. 

In these latter years of the 35th Century, Mount Rushmore, with 
its colossal statues of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt was known to the superstitious tribeswomen as “the Place 
of the Gods.” From a pilgrimage to this holy spot (where she had 
met Daiv and learned the great secret that the Ancient Ones were 
Men) Meg was returning. ("The Priestess Who Rebelled," Amazing 
Stories, October, 1939.)— Ed. 
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Out of future Mexico the Japcans came, 
invading Jinnia. And Meg, the priestess, 
faced dual judgment as she brought Daiv, 
her man, back to the tribe. 
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Meg leaped astride the doe, and kicked her heels into 
its flanks. With a wild leap it sprang into motion 
through the ranks of the little men 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



“I know every inch of this country, Daiv. When I 
was young, and studying under the Mother to become 
a Priestess of the Clan, I used to ride out here to seek 
solitude and the guidance of the Gods. Just beyond 
the turn there is forest and a small stream. This is 
an ancient land, my lover; the trees are mighty and 
strong. But — ” Her eyes found his adoringly. “But 
not so mighty and strong as you.” 

Daiv said, “Now, Golden One!” reprovingly, but 
Meg felt happy-crinkles in her heart as she saw the 
way he drew back his shoulders to lead the way into 
the forest. She did not mount Nessa again, but walked 
behind Daiv, leading the tamed and captive doe by its 
bridle. 

■VTESSA had been Daiv’s gift to her, a mount to take 
the place of the horse Meg had lost on her way 
to the Place of the Gods when the Wild One had at- 
tacked her. “A wedding gift,” Daiv had called it — 
which did not make sense. But, then, Daiv was al- 
ways saying strange things. That was, Meg thought, 
a trifle awefully, because he came from Kirki, which 
was a holy place far to the southland, near the Land 
of the Escape. His tribespeople were direct descend- 
ants of those Ancient Ones who, long ages ago, had 
fled from Earth to the evening star in the bowels of a 
metal bird that spat fire.* 

Daiv’s skill had captured Nessa, wild woodland doe, 
but Meg’s gentleness had tamed her. She had borne 
Meg across all these foreign territories; through 
Braska and Zurrie, to the blue-shining fields of Tucky ; 
now, at last, back to Meg’s beloved Jinnia. 

It had been a long journey and a strange one. Many 
things had Meg seen; curiosities that would thrill the 
Women of her Clan to startled, “Aiees!” of astonish- 
ment when she told of them. She had seen the long, 
straight roads built by the Ancient Ones; their smooth 
creet now cracked and worn but still easier to travel 
than the tortuous woodland paths. She had seen the 
remnants of a gigantic hoam called Sinnaty, where 
once had lived a great folk called “the Reds.” She 
and Daiv had lingered for three days with the tribes- 
women of Loovil (whose Mother knew the Mother of 
Meg’s Clan, and had sent greetings and gifts of ripe, 
fragrant bacca); there had they seen an antique 
statue of a horse-god named Manowah. 

They had even — Meg thrilled at the recollection — 
slept in one of the traditional oaken hoams peculiar to 
the Tucky folk; dwellings immortalized in the Tucky 
tribal song, “ — sing one song of my oaken Tucky 
hoam — ” 

And, “It is such a great land, Daiv!” Meg had said 
one night, lying sleepless and excited over the won- 
ders she had seen that day. “Such a great land, this 
Tizathyl How I wish I had lived in it when the An- 

Tn the 20th Century a tiny group of scientists, laboring under the 
direction of Dr. Frazier Wrenn, escaped the holocaust of war that 
bathed civilization by fleeing to the planet Venus in the first space- 
ship. Their rocketdrome was in the desertlands of Arizona. ("The 
Fugitives from Earth,” Amazing Stories, December, 1939.) — Ed. 



cient Ones had welded it all together.” 

“A great land, indeed,” was Daiv’s answer. “But 
what did you call it? Tizathy?” 

“Yes,” explained Meg. “That was its name. One 
of the ancient songs tells of it. ‘My country, Tizathy; 
sweet land of liberty — ’ ” 

Daiv looked at her with vast respect. “Someday 
we must visit my people, Golden One. The elders of 
my tribe will want to talk to you. You have such 
great learning . . .” 

But now, at last, their journey was over. Jinnia’s 
sweet green hills cradled them; tomorrow they would 
join and touch hands with Meg’s sisters. Tonight 
they would sleep in the little forest Meg knew so 
well . . . 

Daiv turned, an unfamiliar wrinkle-look on his fore- 
head. “Golden One, didn’t you say we were coming 
to forest land?” 

“Yes, Daiv. Right before you. There-—” 

Then Meg was at his side, and her eyes were round 
with wonderment. “But — but this is not right!” she 
cried. 

It was no forest that confronted them. Where 
Meg’s memory had told her would be a riotous jungle 
of intertwining green, great trees that brushed the 
heavens, high archways of leaves and thick-boled 
woodland monarchs, there was nothing but a vast and 
desolate plain, strewn with bristling twigs! 

Stark and severe was that glade, swept bare of all 
vegetation save these thousands upon countless thou- 
sands of twigs. No grass, no shrubs, no flowers. 
Rough, bare hillside, and ankle-deep — the host of 
stunted branches. 

“T — I don’t understand!” said Meg bewilderedly. 

She looked at Daiv, fear suddenly cold in her 
heart, and she made a magic sign over her breast to 
ward away the evil wood ghosts. “This is not as it 
should be, Daiv! Something — ” 

The plain echoed Daiv’s boisterous happy-sound. 

“Something tells me,” he chuckled, “you’ve made a 
mistake, Golden One. So you know every inch of this 
country, eh? Well—” He shrugged. “It is a cloud- 
less night. And plain or forest, _th is is as good a place 
as any to make camp. Get water, Meg, for the caw- 
fee, and I will build a fire.” 

Silently, with a sun-heat burning her cheeks, Meg 
moved to the rill and got water. Then, as silently 
again, she returned to the spot Daiv had designated. 
By this time she expected he would have made fire- 
sparks with a rock and the bit of flame-metal he car- 
ried in his pouch — but to her great surprise, no crack- 
ling blaze awaited her. 

Instead, Daiv was standing upright beside one of 
the branched twigs that festooned the plain. There 
was an angry-look on his face; perspiration dripped 
from his forehead and his throat. The look he turned 
to her was red with shame. 

“Meg,” he began, “Meg — a magic is upon me. I 
am weak. I have no strength ! ” 
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“Strength, Daiv?” 

“Yes. Look!” He bent to the broken branch be- 
fore him. His strong thighs tensed; the muscles of 
his back and shoulders corded with strain. Fresh per- 
spiration broke from his pores as he strained to lift the 
tiny twig. Then his hands, white-knuckled and trem- 
bling, lifted clear; he looked at her again. 

“It is so small,” he said in a faint, hurt voice. “Yet 
I cannot lift it!” 

Meg sprang to his side; bent to the twig. She was 
slim, a pale, golden shadow beside Daiv, but she was 
strong. Her hands grasped the rough bark; she 
lifted — 

And fell forward, thrown completely off balance by 
that weight imponderable. Coarse soil rasped her 
knees, but she did not feel the pain. All lesser emo- 
tions were lost in the swift, superstitious fear that en- 
gulfed her. 

“The forest is accursed, Daiv! We must flee!” 

Hand in hand they raced wildly across the plain to 
the shelter of the woodland at its farther rim. The 
rays of the dying sun cast their shadows long before 
them, and a dry rattle of mirth seemed to rise from the 
tangle of unyielding twigs that bruised their feet. . . . 

TV/TEG dreamed fear-dreams that night. She was lost 
1 A in a jungle of trees hard as bone; as she fled be- 
neath them, these trees groaned and toppled toward 
her, their motionless branches clutching like skeletal 
fingers. She moaned, cried Daiv’s name — then wak- 
ened to find him leaning over her anxiously. 

“Meg! Listen!” 

In the cool morning the sound carried clearly to 
Meg’s ears. A human voice, high-pitched in hideous 
screaming. A hoarse, grating voice. Meg shuddered. 

“A Wild One, Daiv! He has fallen into one of our 
traps.” 

“Wild One? Trap?” 

“I’ll show you.” Meg rose swiftly, instantly awake 
as any forest animal. Bright morning sun cascaded 
down upon her, wakening a sister gleam of gold on her 
arms and thighs, touching to warm life the tawny down 
between her high, proud breasts. Save for the white 
girdle of flesh beneath her fur breech-clout, Meg was 
all gold; her hair, piled in a loose knot, upon her head, 
was like a shining crown. It was not ail Women, Daiv 
thought briefly, whose charm withstood the early 
morning sun. He was lucky to have found as a mate 
this slim lance of loveliness. 

He hungered for her lips. But he was Daiv — “He- 
who-would-learn” — and here was a new mystery. He 
followed Meg. Meg followed the plaintive cries. 

They stopped, at length, at the lip of a cleft in the 
earth. It had formerly been covered over with a web- 
bing of boughs and ferns, but now that cover was 
broken, and from the bottom of the pit came the howls 

When womankind, wearying of man’s incessant warfare, finally 
cast all men save a few breeders from their cities and established a 
matriarchal form of government, the men rapidly reverted to a life 
of savagery. In Meg’s day they were known and hunted as the 
“Wild Ones.”— Ed. 



of pain that had drawn them. 

Meg’s lips were grim, white lines. 

He is in there,” she said — and as she spoke she 
unslung her hunting bow, slipped a bone-tipped arrow 
from her quiver. She stepped to the month of the 
crevice, drew aim. Then — 

“Wait, Golden One!” 

Daiv swept the weapon from her hands. He looked 
down into the pit, cried out sharply, then, ignoring 
Meg’s warning, lowered himself into it. A moment 
later he was back again, slipping his burden from his 
shoulder. His burden was, as Meg had guessed, a 
brutish, hairy Man-thing; foul with the stench of un- 
washed sweat and grease, grimy with blood and dirt. 

“You were going to kill him!” Daiv accused sternly. 
“He is a Man, wounded, and you were going to kill 
him!” 

The priestess said haughtily, “He is not a Man, he 
is one of the Wild Ones. Of course I was going to kill 
him. That is the Law.” 

“It is a poor Law,” grunted Daiv. He was bending 
over the Wild One now, cleaning his wounds with 
handfuls of clean, dried grass. “If the Women of 
your tribe build traps like these for Men, I’m not sure 
I want to meet them. Aagh! False tops, and sharp- 
ened sticks beneath!” 

Meg the Priestess disappeared, and in her place 
stood Meg the wife, a look of bafflement in her eyes. 

“But, Daiv — ” Faintly. “You killed one of the 
Wild Ones yourself. The first time we met.” 

“That,” said Daiv curtly, “was because he tried to 
linber you. I wanted you for myself. There — he’s 
coming around now. How do you feel, Man? Are 
you all right?” 

The Wild One’s eyes were uncomprehending as they 
saw the golden-limbed priestess and this strange, hair- 
less Man before him. His bearded lips parted in a 
strangled fragment of speech. 

“I am ... all right.” Then, to Daiv alone, “You 
. . . saved my life!” 

Daiv nodded. Thoughts crawled slowly behind the 
Wild One’s eyes; he reached a decision. From his 
filthy loin cloth he drew a chipped and rusted blade; 
this he offered to Daiv. With the other hand he 
smoothed flat the verminous tangle of hair above his 
heart. 

Y life is yours, stranger,” he said humbly. 

Meg’s eyes were wide with astonishment. 
From infancy she had been taught that the Wild Ones 
were mad creatures without mercy, without human 
sentiments; beasts that prowled the forests with but 
two thoughts in their minds; to satisfy the hungers of 
their bellies and to kill. Yet here was a Wild One 
displaying the civilized emotion of gratitude. To Daiv 
she said querulously, 

“He must be crazed, Daiv I Let us take him with 
us to' the village. The tribe Mother will want to see 
this marvel — a Wild One with a Woman’s instincts.” 
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“He goes free!” said Daiv. He was still curt. He 
lifted the Wild One to his feet. “Can you find your 
fellows, Wild One?” he asked. 

The Wild One nodded mutely. 

“Then, go!” ordered Daiv. “And be more careful 
of traps in the future. Begone I” 

But the Wild One hesitated an instant longer. The 
words came haltingly from his lips — but they sprang 
from his heart. “My life is still yours, Hairless One. 
Should ever you decide to claim it, you will find me 
north of this spot. In a hillside cave by the water- 
fall. . . .” 

Then he was gone; a brutish, gnarled, hairy shadow 
sliding through the matted jungle. And to Meg, 
“Come. Let us find your people,” said Daiv. “I am 
minded to see what folk would harm poor brutes like 
that one.” 

Meg pondered for hours, as they marched those last 
few miles to her native village, but she could not quite 
discover why it was that her cheeks and throat felt so 
hot. It was as though the fever-god was within her, 
but she knew she was not ill. . . . 

And so, finally, she riding upon Nessa’s back, Daiv 
striding before her on swift, sure feet, they came to 
Meg’s home. To the village of the Jinnia Clan that 
was her own. 

And again the remembrance of the massive twig and 
the strange forest returned, bringing with it a half- 
fear. It lay uneasily in their minds like the brooding 
residue of a dream. . . . 

CHAPTER II 
The Invaders 

nPHE glad word sprang first from the lips of the 
A Warriors who guarded the gates of the village. 
“It is Megl Meg has returned from her pilgrimage. 
Tell all!” 

It spread to the Workers in the fields; they rose 
from their labors, wiping grit-coarsened hands upon 
their thighs; their eyes brightened. “Meg has re- 
turned!” And the breeding-mothers heard, they loll- 
ing their plump, lush bodies in the sunlit doorways. 
They heard, and their soft eyes filled with ready tears; 
they waddled forward, their bulging hips swaying like 
ripened corn. “It is Meg, come back from the Place 
of the Gods!”* 

The Men, too, heard. They simpered foolishly and 
rolled their great, soft eyes and primped their oiled 
hair. And word reached the tribal Mother who came 
from her hoam to meet the Priestess. They met with- 
in the confines of Meg’s village; the aged Mother 
moved to greet Meg with arms outstretched. 

* The matriarchal commune was made up of Warriors, Workers 
and breeding-mothers, all headed by a learned Mother whose mantle 
of leadership was handed down from generation to generation. Upon 
reaching maturity, each girl was permitted to choose which branch of 
service she should adopt. The Priestess, Meg, was studying to become 
the Mother of her Clan; hence her pilgrimage to the Place of the 
Gods. — Ed. 



“You are returned safely, my child. May the Gods 
live forever!” 

Meg could not speak for the little happy-imp who 
clutched her throat and made water in her eyes. Her 
hands, tight and hot on the withered hands of the old 
Mother, were speech enough. The Mother bent for- 
ward and made a sign upon Meg’s forehead. 

“You have learned the Great Secret, my daughter; 
I can tell that by the look in your eyes. Now you 
have passed the last barrier between you and the 
Motherhood of our Clan. Tonight we will have a 
great feast; at its conclusion I will invest you in the 
ultimate mysteries of your task — ” 

There was a stir in the crowd surrounding Meg and 
the Mother; Daiv, chafing with impatience at being 
thus ignored, had thrust himself forward to his wife’s 
side. 

“What is this, Meg ! ” cried the Mother. “Have you 
turned Warrior as well as Priestess? Where did you 
capture this hairless Man-thing?” 

Now was the moment Meg had been at once dread- 
ing and looking forward to. She placed her hand 
proudly within Daiv’s, and her voice was the clarion 
call of trumpets. 

“It is no Man -thing, Mother. It is a Man; a real 
Man such as were the Gods! Not a scrimping parody 
like our breeders, nor a foul brute like the Wild Ones 
— but a Man. He is Daiv, my mate ! ” 

“Mate!" The word leaped not only from the mouth 
of the Mother; it was rasped by the Workers and the 
Warriors, it was piped in the shrill, frightened quaver 
of the breeding mothers. The Mother’s eyes clouded. 

“Mate, Meg? What madness is this? Surely you 
know a priestess who would be a Mother may not 
mate with a Man!” 

Daiv said humbly, yet at the same time pridefully, 
“So Meg believed, O Mother, until I taught her differ- 
ently — and until she learned the Great Secret at the 
feet of the Gods. I am Daiv, known as ‘He-who-would- 
learn’ ; I come from the place of the Escape. My peo- 
ple live by the Laws of the Ancient Ones. In our land 
Man and Woman are equal; we give and take love in 
the sacred customs of marriage.” 

Meg wished desperately that Daiv had said noth- 
ing. Given time to lead up to these revelations, she 
felt she might have presented the argument more con- 
vincingly. But in Daiv’s deep voice these truths — 
which she now recognized to be truths — sounded like 
rankest heresies. 

And they drew from the assembled listeners the re- 
sponse Meg had feared. There was the snicking of 
metal upon metal as the Warriors half-drew their 
swords from their scabbards; a low rumble of dis- 
sent growled from the throats of the Workers. The 
breeding-mothers squealed like stricken animals, fled 
with hands covering their ears lest the Gods destroy 
them for having heard this impious outburst. 

T ORA, Chieftain of the Warriors, stepped forward, 
her lean jaw grim. “Blasphemy, O Mother! By 
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Tedhi, She-who-laughs, this Man-thing befouls us 
with his lies. Shall I strike him down?” 

She took a step toward Daiv. Meg cried out, moved 
between them, turned beseeching eyes to the Mother. 
“Nol I beg of you, O Mother, no! Look upon Daivl 
Look— and remember that which you saw, many win- 
ters ago, in the Place of the Gods! You know I speak 
the truth, Mother, and that Daiv, too, tells that which 
is so. 

“Tell my sisters that this is well; that this is as it 
should be. You know — ” 

Jain, Captain of the Workers, shook her head sor- 
rowfully. In a gentle voice she said, “Our priestess 
has gone mad, O Mother. The rigors of the pilgrimage 
have been too much for her. What is the law? Death 
for her, as well as for this hairless Man-thing? Or, 
having taken herself a Man, must she become a breed- 
ing mother?” 

But the Mother stayed her. There was a faraway 
look in her eyes; Meg knew that the aged leader of the 
Clan was remembering a pilgrimage made many, many 
years ago to the Place of the Gods. The Mother, Meg 
knew, had once looked upon the majestic figures of 
Jarg, Ibrim, Taamuz and Tedhi on their great, rocky 
promontory at Mount Rushmore and had seen, as Meg 
had seen, that the Gods were, in truth, Men like Daiv. 
A word from the Mother now ... 

The Mother spoke. There was infinite sadness in 
her voice. 

“It is the Law,” she said, “that none shall strive to 
change the ways of the Clan. You, Meg, have ignored 
the Law. You and your mate will be given justice.” 

And she turned away. 

A gasp spun Meg’s gaze to Daiv. His face was 
crimson with an anger-look; great veins throbbed in 
his forehead. He roared, “Here, then, is the joyous 
welcome your Clan offers us, Golden One! Justice? 
What kind of justice may we expect from a doddering, 
thwarted old harridan — ” 

“Daiv!" screamed Meg. 

But her cry broke too late. With one swift gesture 
Daiv had wrenched the sword from the hands of Lora. 
Now he tested its blade, swept Meg into the circle of 
his arms, and laughed at the startled clanswomen de- 
fiantly. 

“So you would judge a Man?” he taunted. “A Man 
of the Kirki tribe? Come, then, you filthy diggers of 
dirt and loveless scarecrows. Let your judgment be 
the matching of my steel against yours!” 

There was a tense moment of silence. Then anger, 
bitter as the fruit of the simmon tree, flamed in the 
voices of Meg’s sisters. A score of Warriors sprang 
forward, swords drawn. At their flank advanced the 
Workers, hoes and adzes uplifted. Meg smiled pite- 
ously at Daiv and murmured a swift prayer to the 
Gods. It was grievous to die thus, before the blades 
of loved ones . . . 

A ND a faint, thin cry stayed them all! They turned 
to see, at the deserted southward gate, the torn 
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and bleeding figure of a Warrior who, hair disheveled, 
face scarred and raw, hands and arms deep-scored 
with gory cicatrices, pulled herself within the Jinnia 
camp dragging behind her one sturdy leg and one 
blackened, withered stump. 

In that moment of dread wonder it did not even 
seem strange to the clanswomen that the first to reach 
the wounded Warrior’s side should be the stranger, 
Daiv. But Daiv it was who raised her in his arms. 

The visitor’s eyes were filmed with pain, horror, fa- 
tigue. They unveiled now, and an indomitable pur- 
pose shone through. In a husky voice she faltered, 
“It is too late ... to save me. Soon I will join . . . 
my Clanswomen . . . and the Gods. Save . . . 
yourselves!” 

There was unbelievable gentleness in Daiv’s voice. 

“What is it, Warrior?” he asked. “What enemy thus 
cruelly destroyed you? Of what would you warn us?” 

From some deep-hidden well the messenger drew 
new strength. Her eyes blazed as she answered, “I 
bid you flee to the secret spots of the mountains. An 
evil foe even now marches upon your camp. Stunted 
and vicious little yellow-skinned Men-things who lin- 
ber* our Clans, destroy our fighters with tubes that 
maim and stun.” 

The aged Mother was beside her now. 

“Who are you, daughter?” she begged. “Whence 
come you?” 

“I am Vivyun,” labored the refugee, “of the Durm 
Clan. Short days ago came strange lightings in the 
heavens; mad thunders burst in the forests about our 
village — ” 

Jain interrupted, startled, “Mother! The omens 
we heard night before last in the forest to our west!” 
and Meg looked swiftly at Daiv. She cried, 

“The forest through which we fled, Daiv! The 
wood of heavy twigs!” 

Daiv silenced her with a thoughtful nod. Vivyun’s 
halting speech continued. 

“ — then came the onslaught. Armored demons, the 
color of mustard sedd, burst upon us. Our Warriors 
went to meet them but the dwarfs loosed lights from 
sticks and where the soldiers had stood, now were but 
inch-long, stony parodies of Women. One of the lights 
played for an instant upon my leg — ” 

Meg looked and shuddered. The dying Warrior’s 
leg was firm and round from hip to thigh; ten inches 
above the knee it ended abruptly in a scoriated stump 
from which depended an ugly, wartlike excrescence 
which — Meg saw with sickening horror— was the per- 
fectly formed simulacrum of a human limb. 

Daiv was muttering savagely, “Speak on, Warrior!" 

“They come,” persisted Vivyun, “to capture 
Women. Like the Wild Ones, they die out for lack 
of Mates. Out of the far southland they come, from 
a land called Mayco. They bear other strange weap- 
ons. A stick that shoots lights of insanity ... a wall 
they build of invisible bricks . . .” 

* Linber — to kidnap, (derived from Lindbergh?) — Ed. 



“More!” pleaded Daiv and the Mother in one 
breath as Vivyun faltered. “More!” 

But a strange, foolish look glazed the dying one’s 
eyes. Her lips moved whitely and her breath was a 
whisper. “You are a strange . . . creature,” she said 
to Daiv. “Somehow you . . . make it easy to die 
. . . Man-thing . . .” 

Then she was still. 

T ORA, Chieftain of the Warriors, broke the spell 
that bound them all with a thunderous cry. 

“Invaders? No invaders can take the village of the 
Jinnia tribe! To arms, Warriors! To your posts. 
Let these yellow dwarfs attack us, and — ” She 
laughed evilly. 

Daiv sprang to his feet; his voice a peremptory 
challenge. “Hold, Warrior! Did you not hear what 
Vivyun said? These invaders have magic weapons; 
sticks that spit insanity and crumpling death. It is 
best we should flee to the hills. Maybe there we can 
devise some way — ” 

Meg’s cheeks were hot with sorrow for Daiv as the 
Warrior Chieftain scorned him with her eyes. 

“It is a Man-thing after all!” she spat. “A hair- 
less Wild One with the cowardly instincts of all Men. 
Fool! Know you not the dying one babbled foolish- 
ness in her delirium? Sticks that dwarf Warriors! 
Walls without bricks I ” 

Daiv gritted, “I have no time for argument, War- 
rior.” To the Mother he cried beseechingly, “There 
is little love lost between me and thy Clan, O Mother. 
But because you are Meg’s sisters, I would see you 
live. Believe me, there was truth in Vivyun’s warn- 
ing. I myself have heard elders speak of a sunlit land 
called ‘Mayco,’ peopled by savage demons — ” 

The Mother pressed her hands together in an agony 
of indecision. To Meg, in her desperation, she turned, 
crying, “See now, O my daughter, how heavy is the 
task of being a Mother?” And she muttered, half to 
herself, “If this be true, then all are doomed unless we 
flee. But if it be lies — ” 

Daiv, man of action, tired swiftly of this maunder- 
ing. For the second time that afternoon he reached 
for Meg’s hand. 

“Come, Golden One! Let these fools die; let them 
become stiffened twigs of humans as the branches we 
saw in the forest were stiffened and dwarfed trees! I 
will take you to safety — ” 

Meg took a step forward. And then — one of the 
Women laughed. A sneering laugh. Meg’s cheeks 
flamed, and her outstretched hand dropped to her side. 
She shook her head. 

“No, Daiv.” Sadly. “I had not dreamed you 
were — ” 

“A coward?” Daiv supplied the word wrathfully. 
“I am a coward to wisely flee from the magic of men 
who know the secrets of the Ancient Ones? By the 
Gods, Golden One, it is you who have lost your senses. 
If you will not come willingly, I’ll save you in spite of 
yourself. Come!” 
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And he sprang toward her. Meg stumbled back- 
ward, torn by a thousand conflicting emotions. Then, 
of a sudden, came that which coalesced all her emo- 
tions into one indistinguishable chaos. There came a 
mighty roaring sough from the woodlands south of the 
village; a portion of the walls caved inward with a 
mighty crash; spent air howled like the breath of the 
flood-time gods, and — 

In the opening, golden sunlight gleamed on glinting 
armor! A horde of dwarfed and evil yellow men, 
shining sticks in their hands, stormed in through the 
rentl 

CHAPTER III 
The Mate of Grensu 

AX/TCAT happened then was never afterward to be 
clear in Meg’s mind. She realized that the air 
was alive with the cries of the attacking dwarfs; that 
these cries found echoes in the shouts of her Warrior 
sisters who sprang forward to meet them. 

She was conscious that a Warrior at her side, with 
a half-uttered choke of fear, had suddenly met breast- 
high a streaming light expelled from one of the in- 
vaders’ sticks; she heard the clatter of metal upon rock 
as the Warrior’s sword fell. She did not realize she 
had stooped instinctively to retrieve the fallen weapon 
until she found herself charging forward, cries ripping 
her throat, the sword waving above her head. 

There seemed to be two Megs; one who raced fu- 
tilely, vaingloriously, toward that crouching, smirking 
band of attackers; the other who stood somewhere 
apart from the mad press, watching the battle with 
impartial judgment. It was the first Meg who flashed 
down upon a stunted yellow man unnoticed, swung her 
heavy sword in a flailing motion that split his hauberk 
and sent his headless body toppling to earth. 

It was the second Meg who noticed, with incredibly 
cool appraisal, that from the sticks of the invaders 
emerged two different types of light. One, a pale, 
greenish light, caused those bathed in it to drop their 
swords, cease their shouting, wander aimlessly off 
across the blood-drenched field. The other, a cherry- 
flamed light, was the horror of which the Durm War- 
rior, Vivyun, had warned. 

The attackers seemed only to use it when dire ne- 
cessity pressed. Its results were ghastly. Meg’s brain 
reeled before the shock of seeing a Worker on her 
right run full-tilt into that cherry beam. One instant 
the Worker was there; the next she was gone. A 
sharpened hoe lay beside a blasted doll-like thing from 
which, momentarily, rose a steamy mist and a nauseat- 
ing stench. 

Given weapons to match those of the yellow dwarfs 
the Jinnians might have won through. Their num- 
bers were as great as those of the invaders; their 
spirit was that of Women fighting for their native 
homeland. Gallantly they pressed onward, forward — 
and as gallantly they died. Save for that greater por- 
tion of them who assumed the “life-in-death M Meg had 
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marked, the stupid insanity that sent them stagger- 
ing, weaponless, upon mindless errands. 

For conquerors, the yellow men waged stupid war. 
They seemed more intent on capturing prisoners than 
on destroying or perhaps they had not anticipated 
such a stubborn resistance. Howsoever that may have 
been, time and again a member of the Jinnia Clan, 
evading the sticks-that-flamed, would pierce the en- 
emy lines. There, ere the cherry light steamed her 
body into brittle stone, her sword would draw the life- 
blood of a yellow invader. 

ly/TEG had learned much in her long pilgrimage to 
x and from the Place of the Gods. Daiv had 
taught her how to take advantage of all natural pro- 
tections when warring against a superior force. These 
guerilla tactics served her well now. With the first 
conflict of forces she had sprung to a place of con- 
cealment behind the ruptured wall; from this vantage 
point she could see straggling invaders as they entered 
the village; could not be seen by them until their eyes 
widened at the sight of a dripping sword thirsting for 
their throats. 

Four died thus beneath her blade. Cautijusly, now, 
she ventured a glance into the yellow men’s defense 
line. 

There she saw what her quick intelligence told her 
must be the object of her attack. Outside the village 
stood a tiny knot of dwarfs garbed in armor more 
glittering, more ornate, than that of those who made 
the attack. 

These, Meg recognized, were the leaders. The com- 
mander-in-chief must be that overripe, ochre plum in 
golden greaves and casque; he who stood impatiently 
fingering the handle of his light-stick as he watched 
his warriors’ progress. 

To think was to act. It never occurred to Meg that 
her solo foray was suicidal. Hurdling the bodies of 
those before her, she leaped through the broken wall; 
raced, bobbing and weaving, shifting her course to 
make herself an impossible target, down upon the 
commander’s party. 

As she ran, her hair broke loose from its handknit 
snood; lithe muscles snapped the sinews that held her 
cloak. She was like some magnificent golden panther 
as, hair flowing behind her in a liquid honey stream, 
high, firm breasts rising with the quickening of her 
breath, she charged down on her tribe’s enemies. 

Thoughts flashed dizzily through her mind. A- 
great burst of exultation; she was too near, now, for 
them to stop her! Then a soul-shaking disappoint- 
ment. She had been seenl One of the officers’ eyes 
bugged; he raised a light-stick — 

Then most incredible thing of all — the commander- 
in-chief had seen her, and his porcine eyes, slanted and 
deep-sunk in rolls of saffron flesh, were glittering with 
delight. His left hand was beating down the cherry- 
flame of the lieutenant as his right was pointing at her 
breast his own stick. Light flashed — pale green. 
Something within Meg seemed to snap; suddenly she 
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was suffused with a sense of coolness, a bewildering 
drainage of the fever that had coursed through her 
veins. 

So funny. So funny to have thought this battle im- 
portant. It wasn’t, really. It was all a mistake. And 
the sword in her hand? Meg glanced at it idly, her 
charge slowing to a walk. She cast the sword away. 

The din of conflict was a thin and distant sound. 
The world about her was sweet and green . . . the 
clouds billowed on an endless blue like boat-sails 
scudding before the wind. There was something she 
should remember. There was a dancing haze before 
her eyes . . . flowers about her feet. Were she to 
wander gently, now, to that farthest field — what was 
it she could not remember? — there would be golden 
buttercups and the prim, starch cornflower ripe for 
plucking. 

Her body was numbed and drowsy with a sense of 
comfort. Only — there was a Man; a Man named 
Daiv — only she could not be happy here. Not unless 
she forgot her troubles, forgot the man named Daiv, 
forgot the world was spinning and reeling and swirling 
before her eyes like a gigantic wheel going faster and 
faster and faster ... 

Then there was blackness. 

T_TER first thought was that she had fallen, mo- 
mentarily stunned, on the field of battle. She 
woke with a start, groping for the sword that should 
be by her side. 

It wasn’t there. She touched the flabby flesh of a 
breeding-mother who, flaccid-breasted and aquiver, 
shook beside her in an ecstasy of fear. Meg gagged 
as she stumbled to her feet. Her limbs were still weak 
beneath her, as if the veins that fed them had been 
fouled; her head was filled with tiny imps who danced 
and shrieked unmercifully. But — she was alive! And 
the mists were clearing from her brain. 

Now she knew there was sobbing beside her. 
Strange sobbing. Not the soft, easy gulping of a 
breeding-mother; a harsh sound like the rasp of an 
adze on creet. It was Lora, Chieftain of the Warriors. 
Her armor crusted with blood, her great hands twisting 
with grief, she was rocking backward and forward, al- 
ternately weeping and cursing the Gods. 

“Now accursed be the breeding-mother that gave 
me birth! ” was her plaint. “This night shall my stars 
burn as cinders — ” 

Meg shook her shoulder roughly. 

“Lora!” 

The Warrior Chieftain’s eyes recognized her. Lora 
cried prayerfully, “Search well your girdle, Meg! 
Have you a dagger upon you?” 

“No. But, why— ?” 

Lora beat her tiny, thwarted breasts with clenched 
fists. “I live!” she choked. “I, their leader, continue 
to live, while they lie there, in peace and glory — ” 

Meg saw, then, that she was part of a group huddled 
in the center of that which had been the fortress of 
their Clan. They numbered more than three score; a 



mixed group of battle-grimed Warriors, Workers, 
breeding-mothers, even one or two pale-faced, weep- 
ing Men. The studs of the Jinnia Clan. 

But there was another group at the far end of the 
court. These would never again either laugh or 
mourn. They were the dead. Workers and Warriors 
for the most part, although a few plump, bulbous 
bodies fed the mound. In still another place lay the 
bodies of the slain invaders; these had been accorded 
more dignity. All about the arena lay curiously 
shaped pebbles which — Meg knew, shivering clam- 
mily — were not pebbles. Two stunted yellow men, 
grinning callously, now busied themselves raking up 
these grisly objects. 

Meg said, “The — the Mother?” and as if in answer 
to her Thought, a gentle voice reached her ears. 

“I am here, Meg, my daughter.” 

■\/TEG turned swiftly. The Mother of the Clan lay 
behind her, motionless, head lifted upon a bolt 
of cloth someone had provided. There was an image 
of dreadful pain in the Mother’s eyes. Meg sprang to 
her side, heart bursting with sorrow. 

“Mother — you are hurt!” 

“Nay, daughter, I am slain.” The Mother sighed; 
a wan breath of regret. “They had no intent to kill 
me. But the rays were too potent for my aged body. 
I will linger yet a little while, then I must go. It is sad 
that I must leave my Clan captive to a race of beasts 
like these.” 

Meg said, “Rays, Mother?” 

“Yes, my child. Those weapons which our War- 
riors could not comprehend are similar to those which, 
in the old legends, it is told the Ancient Ones used to 
destroy each other. Vibrations that cause, in one case 
horrible death; in the other case, stupefaction.” 

“But — but how?” 

“I am not sure. But I think the cherry-light has 
the power of absorbing all water from the human 
body, thus dwindling it instantly to a husk. The green 
ray interrupts the nerve-centers, breaking the brain’s 
contacts with other organs.” The Mother’s face was 
resigned. “All these things and many others you 
would have Teamed, Meg, had not this catastrophe 
come upon us. And had not you returned from the 
Place of the Gods with — a mate.” 

Her last word reminded Meg of that latent ques- 
tion which the green ray had driven from her mind. 
Instantly her heart was cold with dread. 

“Daiv! Oh, Mother — Daiv! I do not see him. Is 
he one of — of those?” 

Her eyes stared with horrid fascination at the tiny 
pile of simulacra the invading warriors were raking 
together. But it was not the Mother who answered. 
It was Lora, now come to their side. The Warrior 
Chieftain’s lean face was etched with scorn, 

“No, Meg, your Man-thing is not there! That 
would be an honorable death for him.” 

Meg faltered, “Then — then where — ?” 

The Mother’s eyes, in pity, would not meet Meg’s. 
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“He fled, Meg.” 

“Fled! Daiv fledl ” Meg stared, every fibre of her 
body taut as the gut of a bow. “I — I do not believe 
itl” 

Even Lora’s harsh voice was more gentle as she 
said, “It is true. He was but a Man, Meg; a Man, 
weak and cowardly. With the first breath of fighting 
he turned and fled the camp. Into the hills beyond.” 

The Mother intervened, “Perhaps it is better so, 
my daughter. Perhaps your own madness escaped on 
his limbs? If ever we win free of this host — ” 

Meg’s new-found world of love and happiness crum- 
pled into shards about her feet. There was a redness 
on her cheeks, for Daiv and for herself who had let 
his mouth touch hers. The rains of weakness filled 
her eyes, and she said, “So be it, Mother — ” 

TT was at that moment a coarse, guttural voice in- 
terrupted her. 

“Ah — there she is! That’s the one, Leekno. Step 
forth, ivory one!” 

Meg turned. Staring at her, his lips red and moist 
as the pepper-fruit, was the golden-greaved and hel- 
meted commander whose actions had at once saved her 
life and broken her will for battle. A fungoid puff- 
ball of a man with twisting mouth, his eyes upon her 
made Meg feel suddenly naked and unclean. She 
shuddered. 

“Step forth, I say!” repeated the leader. A yellow 
soldier moved to enforce his command. Meg shook 
free of the underling’s touch, moved a step forward 
with a proud freedom of motion that wakened a danc- 
ing light in her accoster’s eyes. 

His voice was a purr of satisfaction. 

“I was right. Very well, Leekno, you may distrib- 
ute the other captives to our men by lot. And mind 
there be no wrangling amongst them. This barbarian 
I will take to my tent.” 

Meg demanded, “What is the meaning of this, little 
monster? Who are you to thus address a Priestess of 
the Jinnia Clan, and what would you of me?” 

The commander’s slant eyes blinked in appreciative 
delight. “A spirited filly, this!” he murmured. 
“Know, then, Woman, that you are greatly honored. 
I am Grensu, captain of this band. We are a legion 
of the mighty race of Japcans who rule in the sunny 
land of Mayco, many days’ march to the south of 
here.” 

From behind Meg the aged Mother’s voice stirred 
in sighing wonder. “Mayco? In the books of the 
Ancient Ones it is written of a land by that name. 
But its rulers were white men — ” 

Grensu made mirthless happy-sounds in his throat. 

“The old one surprises me. Aye, withered crone, in 
the early days it was as you say. But that was be- 
fore the great wars, and before the rebellion of the 
Women. Even then there were in Mayco many of our 
race, children of the Sun. 

“But when mankind destroyed itself and the An- 
cient Ones died out, battling first each other, then be- 



tween their sexes, we stayed aloof; we waited and 
planned and bred. Our Japni blood mixed well with 
that of the Maycans, giving rise to the mighty stock 
we now represent— the Japcans.” Grensu glanced 
down his own obese frame pridefully. “Now, not only 
are we the possessors of the secrets of the Ancient 
Ones’ war-weapons, but we are become perfect in body 
and brain.” 

Meg laughed scornfully, “Little fat-bellied lemon, I 
could squeeze between my fingers — sot” And she took 
a step toward Grensu. For a second he looked star- 
tled; then an expression of mingled pique and ad- 
miration mottled his pudgy features. 

“You will make a haughty doe to tame, ivory one,” 
he smirked, “but tame you I will. Come I ” 

Still Meg did not move. 

“Come where?” 

“Have I not said,” Grensu informed her, “that you 
are to be favored? Like the Wild Ones who infest the 
forests of your land, we of Mayco find need of new 
and sturdy mates. That is the purpose of our expedi- 
tion. But you, white-limbs, I have chosen for my- 
self!” 

The high color rushed to Meg’s cheeks. 

“Me, little toadstool! Know you not I am a priest- 
ess and inviolate?” 

Grensu’s waning patience snapped. He turned to 
his lieutenant. “Leekno — I ” he said. 

CHAPTER IV 
Meg’s Daring 

TJUT not at that moment was Meg to be forced to 
make the choice between submission and death. 
For there came an interruption. One of the Japcan 
lieutenants approached the group, hailed his leader. 

“The wall is set up, O Grensu 1 The men await your 
inspection before setting its field into operation.” 

Grensu snarled, “Away, sluggard. Cannot the men 
do the least thing without — Very well. I will Gome 
immediately. Leekno, stay you here and keep a 
watchful eye on my reluctant priestess. I will return 
soon.” 

He waddled away, a lecherous ball of dough in gold 
armor. He joined at a little distance a group of in- 
vaders huddled over a strange, shining box. From this 
emanated fine bars of soft god-metal. There was brief 
conversation between Grensu and the workers, then 
one of the yellow dwarfs nodded and pressed down a 
standing lever. 

There rose a startled cry from the captive Jinnia 
tribeswomen. For a crackling wave of thunder rolled 
about the camp; arcing out from the two arms of the 
magic box came an invisible something that sent dust 
flying as it scratched a mysterious circle about the en- 
tire village. 

At the opposite end of this circle the two racing 
walls of invisibility met; there was a concussive echo 
and a blinding flash. Somewhere high above came the 
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rare pain-cry of a buzzard; as the Women watched, 
the sheered hinder half of a bird-of-prey plummeted 
to the ground, fell with a thud, lay there flopping and 
bleeding — already dead! 

Lora cried, “Walls without bricks! ” and Meg looked 
at the guard incredulously. 

“What marvel is this, ochre toad?” she asked. “I 
see no beam, no ray, yet a bird is slain.” 

Leekno growled, “Mind your tongue, Woman!” but 
he grinned. “The bird must have been right above 
the circle when Togi switched on the force-field." 

“Force-field?” repeated Meg dazedly. She was not 
sure, now, but that the Clan had erred in opposing 
these invaders. Surely men — howsoever ugly and 
miscolered — who possessed magics like this must be 
Gods in themselves. It might be wise to submit to 
them without further ado. Then she thought of her 
own tribal Gods. Of stern, judicial Jarg and smiling 
Tedhi. Of the ringletted Taamuz and the sorrow- 
eyed Ibrim carven in eternal rock in the salt wastes so 
many marches from here. No, her Gods were the true 
Gods. . . . 

“VTOU don’t know what a force-field is, eh, Wom- 

1 an? Well, I suppose not. Come along, then; 
I’ll show you. It will teach you that you can’t 
escape.” 

Leekno led the way to the spot where armed guards 
huddled over the god-box. Grensu had left; with his 
engineers he had gone off to some privy conference. 
Beside the scratched soil which marked the barrier, 
Leekno paused. His grin was mocking deviltry. 

“I think, Woman,” he said, “I shall let you escape. 
Flee now, while no one is looking.” 

Meg’s heart leaped in her breast as a startled fawn 
at the voice of a hunter. Swiftly she breathed, “My 
undying thanks, yellow friend. Meg the Priestess 
will never forget this — ” 

She sprang forward. The surrounding forest was 
but a few yards distant; let her reach that leafy fast- 
ness no dwarfed invader could ever recapture her. 
She would flee to a neighboring tribe, there find help 
for her captured Clanswomen. . . . 

These thoughts spun dizzily through her brain as 
she took three . . . four . . . five leaping strides to 
freedom. And then there came a violent, staggering 
shock! Pain trembled through her body, flooding her 
with torment; it was as though a mighty hand had 
struck her across the face, bruised her straining 
breast, flung her backward. 

She lay in a crumpled heap, dazed, shaken, upon 
the ground. And in her ears was the belly-deep, 
taunting laughter of the yellow-skinned guards— and 
Leekno! Leekno’s bulbous body quivered with jelly- 
like mirth; fun- waters streamed from his eyes. 

“ ‘Meg the Priestess,’ ” he howled, “ ‘will never for- 
get this’ 1 How right you were, white-legs. Tell me, 
is it your bruises that will keep the memory fresh in 
your mind?” 

Megsaid nothing. But she reached out, cautiously, 



before her. This time it was a hesitant finger, rather 
than the reckless force of a headlong plunge, that 
touched the invisible wall. Even so, her finger jerked 
like a slain snake as jolting current grounded through 
her. Her jaw set, Meg endured the pain, pressing. 

Nothing happened. With every ounce of her whip- 
lash strength behind that finger, she could not make 
it penetrate that barrier. 

She rose, a great anger cold in the pit of her stom- 
ach. To the still-laughing guards she said, “This is a 
coward’s weapon, O dwarfs the color of slime! Yet 
it will take more than this wall-without-bricks to save 
you when my neighboring Clanswomen come to rescue 
us. Their swords and arrows will hack this fanged 
barrier to bits — ” 

“So?” mocked Leekno. “Move aside, Togi.” And 
he stepped over the god-box, moved to his right, and 
was facing Meg. “Togi will lend you his dagger, 
Woman. Hurl it at my breast and learn the truth.” 
Meg snatched the proffered weapon eagerly. And 
in the same movement spun and whipped it squarely 
at Leekno’s bulky frame. There was a brief, sdntil- 
lant prick of light. The dagger dropped harmlessly 
to earth at the circle’s rim. Leekno’s thick lips con- 
tinued to grin as he returned through the portal which 
stretched above the box. 

“Thus you have learned, Woman, that there is no 
escape. And now — back to your companions!” 

'T'HE Mother said, “Meg!” Her voice was a whis- 
per, so low that Meg could scarcely hear it. 

The priestess bent beside her. “Yes, Mother?” 
“The force-wall. You have seen it?” 

Meg said despairingly, “I have seen it, Mother. No 
Woman can pass through it. Nor can a weapon.” 
“Yet,” whispered the older woman weakly, “there 
is an avenue of escape. I watched while the yellow 
one taunted you. As all who mock, he revealed his 
own weakness. Did you not notice that twice he 
passed unharmed through the wall?” 

Meg said sadly, “Not through, O Mother. But at 
the point of meeting where lies the god-box. I — ” 
Then quick excitement touched her fingertips with fire. 
“Mather! That which he did, so can I do also!” 
“Hush, my daughter! Yes, from that point only 
may you hope to escape. And escape you must, Meg. 
Flee to the Clan at Loovil, tell them of our plight. 
Once we aided them when the Wild Ones laid siege to 
their village. Their Mother will lend you Warriors; 
perhaps other Clans will also help.” 

Meg begged, “But, Mother, how? I cannot — ” 

“I have shown you the way, Meg. You must take 
care of the rest.” 

The Mother fell back, breathing heavily. The crisp 
rasp of footsteps raised Meg’s head. Grensu, his in- 
vestigations ended, had returned to claim his linbered 
mate. There was triumph in his eyes as Meg rose, 
obedient to- his command. 

“So, ivory (me, you have decided to accept my fa- 
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vors? That is well. Come with me!” 

Only Meg knew that her meekness was the blind 
obedience of a body reacting without the counsel of a 
mind. Meg was thinking, thinking desperately. Seek- 
ing some ruse which would give her the time, the op- 
portunity, the speed and the weapon she needed. 

Grensu, warfare forgotten now, was anticipating a 
pleasant interlude. “You will not find me a bad com- 
panion,” he boasted. “I am a mighty leader and a 
strong man, my wild doe — ” 

Doe! Suddenly it was all clear in Meg’s mind. The 
Japcans had, upon seizing the village, immediately 
taken into custody the few horses owned by the Jin- 
nia Clanswomen. But there was Nessa! Surely no 
one could suspect that soft-eyed creature of being 
anything but a camp pet; of being a steed broken to 
the rein and spur. . . . 

She turned to Grensu with an exclamation of dis- 
may. 

“My doe! My lovely pet! You destroyed her?” 

Grensu said placatlngly, “Was the doe thine, white 
one? No, she has not been killed — yet. Though her 
meat — ” 

Meg prayed that the Japcan leader would read the 
actions of her body rather than the purpose that stood 
printed in her burning eyes. 

“You are going to kill my Nessa? My lovely doe; 
my pet from childhood? You must let me see her 
once again, bid her farewell — ” 

“Now, Woman,” snapped Grensu crossly, “there is 
no time for that!” 

“I beg it of you — ” Meg drew a deep breath, hat- 
ing the word that must defile her lips, “ — my Mas- 
ter!” 

“Well, if you must, then.” Grensu looked pleased. 
It was a small price to pay for willing compliance. 
His face still bore the nail-marks of that screaming 
harridan he had captured in Lanta, and she had been 
a much less tempting morsel than this Woman. “Well, 
if you must — ” 

TJE turned aside, led Meg to the small grassy patch 
A A in which Nessa, untethered, was wont to graze. 
With a cry of gladness Meg threw her arms about the 
doe’s neck. She sobbed openly, startling even the 
well-trained Nessa with the fervor of her caresses. 
And purposely she took a long time; so long that 
Grensu’s impatience rose. 

“That will do now, Woman. Let us go ! ” 

“Not yet! Not yet!” pleaded Meg. “Later — ” 

“Now!” insisted Grensu. He stepped forward to 
disengage Meg’s arms. For the barest fraction of a 
second his both bands were free and weaponless. 

And in that split second Meg moved. “About!” she 
cried to Nessa. The doe wheeled, throwing Grensu 
off balance. As he tottered, vain ball of yellow fat, 
Meg’s left arm found his throat, choked him into crim- 
son breathlessness. Her free hand whipped the golden 
sword from his scabbard; then, as he fell limply to 
the ground, she sprang to Nessa’s back. 
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“On, Nessa!” she screamed— and her heels bit the 
doe’s flanks. 

She was halfway across the open walk-avenue of the 
village before the first startled cry of warning seared 
an invader’s throat. She was flaming down upon the 
god-box, the narrow gateway of the magic wall, by 
the time that shout had spun its guardians’ heads 
about. 

Then there was mad confusion. Meg cried, 
“Nessa! Leap, Nessa!” even as Togi and his com- 
panion guards fumbled for their ray-sticks. The fore- 
most was the first to lift his weapon to her breast — 
but even as he would have released its charge Meg’s 
sword was biting through the thin plate of his shoul- 
der-harness. 

The Japcan screamed horribly and clutched with 
his free hand at a grisly stump from which spurted 
a scarlet ribbon of blood. The fingers of his severed 
arm contracted in an insensate reflex; cherry flame 
spewed from a stick rolling aimlessly upon the ground 
— and another of the guards crisped into steaming 
filth before it. 

Now a jolt shook Meg as Nessa’s cloven hooves 
met solid earth, and a brazen cry of gladness split the 
air. 

“On, Nessa!” 

It was like part of some nightmarish dream to see 
that beneath and behind her lay groveling bodies of 
those who would have stayed her passage; that the 
blade of her once gleaming sword now glinted with 
the bright crimson of death. But it was a joyous 
dream — for she was over the portal, through the bar- 
rier. Just a few more strides of the frightened doe, 
now, and she would be safe within the forest. 

If — she glanced back over her shoulder. If one of 
those now springing from the camp did not succeed 
in snaring her brain once again with that green ray. 
Or if — but Meg did not want to think about that other 
more ruthless weapon. 

Her deft hands guided Nessa right . . . then left 
... a zigzag path to spoil the dwarfling’s aim. Once 
air hissed and crackled beside her head as a burst of 
cherry flame just missed her, flashed by to cinder a 
huge tree instantly into a withered, massive twig. Her 
nostrils caught the stench of scorched hair, and Nessa 
whimpered piteously — but the doe’s hoofbeats never 
faltered. 

/"\NCE again Meg’s brain spun with a brief moment 
^ of dizziness; she found herself thinking how pale 
and lovely was the sunset — and knew, instantly, that 
the green ray had found her. She ducked her head 
with a last conscious gesture, and was rewarded by 
feeling sense flood back like a cleansing tide. 

And then green branches were whipping across her 
face, her fair skin was slashed with the hungry clutch 
of forest brambles — but she did not feel their hurt. 
Joy rose In her heart, joy like the glory of the newborn 
moon. Free! Free to find aid for her Clanswomenl 

Free to — 
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At the last moment she saw it! Saw it and screamed 
a sharp cry to Nessa. The trained doe obeyed that 
cry, but both Meg and the deer were powerless be- 
fore the eternal force that bore them onward — the 
force of gravitation. 

For that which Meg, too late, had seen, was a patch 
of green soil too fresh, too even, to match the sur- 
rounding earth. Even as Nessa’s scrambling feet 
struggled vainly for security, even as Meg felt herself 
pitching headlong and helpless from the doe’s back, 
she knew that Daiv — gone, now, forever — had been 
right in cursing the traps with which her Clan de- 
stroyed the Wild Ones. 

It was one of these traps that now, in her moment 
of triumph, had destroyed her! 

Then Nessa’s querulous bleat was in her ears; her 
loins quivered with the fall-feeling; the sunlight fled, 
and darkness engulfed all. Darkness and great, 
dizzying circles of pain that drove the breath from her 
body. She tried to cry out. The cry died in her 
throat. Fiery needles scored her arm, and breath de- 
serted her. Dull silence. . . . 

CHAPTER V 
Wrath and Uprising 

TT was a strange heaven and hell in which she stirred 
feebly. Heaven because she rested on a soft, 
warm couch of fur; hell because a horde of flaming 
pain-imps wrenched and tugged and twisted at her 
sword-arm. Heaven because a thick, earthy fragrance 
was about her; hell because dinning in her ears was 
a babble of coarse and indistinguishable chatter. 

Meg opened her eyes — then closed them, shudder- 
ing violently — knowing, now, that this was neither 
heaven nor hell, but life. Life futile and unwanted. 

She was lying at the bottom of the Wild One trap, 
her right arm bent crookedly beneath her, her body 
aching with a hundred bruises. But alive. Alive be- 
cause the warm, furry bed on which she lay was the 
body of Nessa, cruelly pierced and broken by the 
sharp-pointed sticks from which the doe’s bulk had 
saved Meg. 

Meg’s eyes filled with waters of sorrow and pain. 
Sweet Nessa, gallant Nessa, was gone. And now — 

And now above her, squat silhouettes against the 
blue sky, were the Japcans from whom she had almost 
escaped. Even now one of their number was being 
lowered into the pit; was reaching for her warily, one 
hand clutching a ray-stick. Meg groped, with her 
good left hand, for the sword she had dropped, but the 
yellow dwarf’s finger tightened, green radiation ex- 
punged all thought from her brain. As in a dream 
she felt herself being lifted and borne, surrounded by 
fat figures whose voices were raised in angry con- 
demnation. 

Then she was again within the confines of the camp 
and Grensu was before her, his tiny, slant eyes aflame 
with bitterness. 



“You have animal cunning, priestess of a barbarian 
race,” spat the Japcan commander. “I erred in be- 
lieving you docile. Henceforth your taming will be 
that of the scourge and the chain.” 

Meg said nothing. But she noticed, her head lift- 
ing proudly, that some of the little man’s confidence 
had deserted him, and that as he spoke he moved his 
stiff neck gingerly from side to side. There was throt- 
tling strength in the crook of Meg’s elbow. 

Leekno, his sallow face rebellious, was at Grensu’s 
side. 

“What is your command, O Grensu? Shall we de- 
stroy the white-limbed one?” 

Leadership and desire met in conflict on Grensu’s 
swart features. “The woman pleases me — ” he 
growled. 

“She slew,” reminded the lesser officer, “Togi, Ras 
and Yinga. Two others lie wounded. It is written in 
the Law ‘Death shall be punished with death — ’ ” 

“I know the Law!” snapped Grensu. “But now we 
are not in Mayco. Here, I am the Law. And I am 
minded to — ” A hesitation halted his words. Of 
Meg he demanded, “Make your plea, Woman. 
Grensu listens.” 

nPHERE was a coursing pain in Meg’s arm that be- 
gan at her fingertips, sped through forearm and 
upper arm, spread even to the rest of her body, turn- 
ing her stomach with nausea. Her heart was sick with 
disappointment. Almost had she succeeded. But “al- 
most” was a bitter draught from the waters of might- 
have-been. 

This day, which had dawned so fair and with such 
great hopes, had become a leaden weight to her heart. 
There was nothing, now, worth living for. Daiv, her 
mate, in combat had proven a coward. The beloved 
Mother of her Clan lay dying. A score of her sisters 
were pellets of death, heaped in a pile of rubble. Her 
last, desperate attempt at freedom had failed. 

“I make no plea, yellow man,” she said haughtily. 

The Japcan warriors muttered amongst themselves. 
Grensu’s ripe lips pursed irately. 

“You do not understand, ivory one. I offer you one 
last opportunity. Pledge fealty to me at even this late 
moment and your life will be spared. Your wounds 
will be soothed by our healers, and, yes, even now 
Grensu will permit you the great honor of becoming 
his mate.” His slant eyes probed hers. “Well, Wom- 
an? What is your answer?” 

A laugh of sheer hysteria; a laugh that was half a 
sob, broke from Meg’s throat. She stepped toward 
the little yellow commander. 

“This is my answer!” 

And she spat squarely in the dwarfling’s face! 

Grensu turned livid. Beneath his yellow skin the 
blood surged unhealthily, turning him to a sallow 
parody of a man. Fat fingers shook as he wiped his 
face, screamed viciously, “Seize her! Put her to the 
sword, Leekno ! No — wait ! ” 

Flames of pure hatred danced from his eyes. “Who 
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defiles the haughty blood of Japcan shall not die thus 
painlessly. Her death shall be a slow one; one in 
which, shrieking for mercy, she shall have time to re- 
member this moment I” 

He stood quivering, shaken, searching the dregs of 
his mind for a fitting torment. Meg, waiting, saw 
from the corner of her eye a faint movement to her 
right. The Warrior Chieftain, Lora, had stolen close 
to one of the stunted invaders; her hand was even now 
reaching for his sword. Meg knew the meaning of 
that trial. Lora well knew she had no chance to fight 
or escape; her sole purpose was to clutch that sword 
and plunge it through Meg’s heart to spare the priest- 
ess worse horrors. Then, though both of them died, 
their deaths would be clean and welcome . . . 

Meg wrenched her eyes away; tensed her body for 
the moment of cold fire. And then — 

There came a shout from the portal. The voice of 
a Japcan guard crying amusedly, “By the Serpent, 0 
Grensu — we are attacked by a band of naked apes I 
Come you and view this wonder!” 

All wheeled. And a swift hope flamed in Meg as 
she saw that the new besiegers were — a host of the 
Wild Ones! 

Lora, at Meg’s side in one swift bound, cried out 
hoarsely, “What other marvels shall the Gods send us 
this day, my priestess? Behold, even the skulking rats 
cf the forest have this day turned against us ! Are we, 
then, accursed?” 

But Meg, forgetting her pain as for the moment she 
had been forgotten, gasped as the full import of this 
raid broke upon her. 

“It is not us they attack, Lora ! See who commands 
the Wild Ones!” 

The leader was not hard to discern. His supple, 
hairless body stood out like a living white flame against 
the background of gnarled, hairy ones. His chestnut 
mane towered a full head above the tallest of the Wild 
Ones, and he bore a great, rusted, two-handed sword 
in one hand, waving it as a child a shaking-gourd. It 
was Daiv! 

nPHEN Grensu’s hand was upon Meg’s shoulder, 
spinning her about. To a brace of yellow warriors 
he was howling, “To the hoams with this prisoner. 
We will attend to her when we have broken these 
foolish Man-things from the forests. Come! ” 

He moved away with his lieutenants as Meg was 
taken to the hoam wherein her sisters had been con- 
fined. Brutally she was shoved inside; the two guards 
took their posts at the doorway. Meg pushed her way 
to a window to better watch the battle. 

There was little — pitifully little — to watch. By the 
time she reached her vantage point, the horde of Wild 
Ones had deployed in a great circle about the Jinnia 
village; now, at a signal from Daiv, they rose like a 
great, swarthy tide and rushed down upon their 
enemy. 

With their advance, a groan of despair rose from 
the imprisoned women. Daiv had made his escape 
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too soon. He had not seen, had not suspected, the ex- 
istence of a weapon such as the Japcans’ force-wall. 
At one moment a throng of roaring Wild Ones was 
racing upon the village; at the next, scores were piled, 
shaken and bruised, before that invisible barrier. Un- 
harmed, but — futile! 

How futile, they did not at first realize. There was 
courage in the hearts of the Wild Ones. Courage the 
existence of which the Clanswomen had not dreamed. 
Despite their bruises and the racking pain which — 
Meg knew from experience — was throbbing through 
their veins, they rose from the ground; they hurled 
themselves once again and viciously at the wall they 
could not see. 

Lances shattered against that impenetrable force- 
field; swords were hammered into blunt grips — but 
the Wild Ones could not effect entry. 

Daiv was everywhere at once; begging, pleading, 
cajoling his new-found army into greater effort. Twice 
Meg trembled as he threw himself vainly against that 
force; she matched, with her own cheeks, the white- 
ness in his as the second time he picked himself up 
weak, pain-racked, exhausted. She gripped the arm 
of the Woman nearest her; it was Lora. 

“They outnumber the Japcans. That is what my 
mate counted on; that though many might fall before 
the rays of the yellow ones, enough would break 
through to free us! We must help them!” 

Lora shook her head grimly. 

“The Gods know we want to. But we cannot.” 

“We canl If we can turn off that god-box before 
it is too late — I ” 

Meg screamed the final words. For she had seen, 
now, that which must ultimately destroy the attackers. 
The Japcans, having had their fill of mirth at the sight 
of this impossible attack, were now preparing to go 
into action. In full view of the Wild Ones they were 
spreading out, taking positions behind the invisible 
wall. Their ray-sticks were poised and ready. A sig- 
nal came from Grensu, grinning evilly in the center 
of the walk-avenue. 

“Drop screen! Fire! Up screen!” 

swiftly as he spoke, the events occurred. The 
engineer at the god-box threw up his lever; in- 
stantly sticks in two score hands spewed cherry flame 
into the ranks of the Wild Ones. Steam rose; bodies 
disappeared ; weapons dropped from hands now dwin- 
dled into cinders. Then the force-field was replaced. 

By sheer chance, one or two hurled weapons flashed 
through in the brief instant the barrier was down. One 
dwarf clutched, screaming miserably, at a pronged 
lance that split his throat in twain, bore him back- 
ward and pinned him to the ground to writhe out his 
life. Another collapsed, moaning, his thigh-bone shat- 
tered by a huge, hurled stone. 

Meg’s eyes sought Daiv frantically; found him. He 
still lived, but even at that distance she could read the 
sickness in his eyes as he stared dazedly at the dead 
about him. 
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Even as she watched, Grensu gave the triple order 
again. “Drop screen! Fire I Up screen I” 

And once more death stalked amongst the attackers, 
choosing his victims with fingers of cherry-flame . . . 

Lora’s grasp shook the dread from Meg’s eyes. 

“You are the swiftest among us, priestess," cried the 
Warrior Chieftain. “You must reach the god-box.” 

Then Meg saw that Lora had not been inactive. 
She had gathered about her all those of the Clan who 
were not disabled. A motley crew they were. Hard- 
lipped Warriors, coarse-skinned Workers. There were 
even — amazingly — three breeding-mothers in that 
little band! Their billowing hips and pale, soft faces 
were strange attributes for a fighting woman, but their 
eyes were lighted with the same fire that suffused the 
eyes of Meg and Lora. 

One of these, a woman named ’Ana, said now to 
Meg, “Once long ago, Priestess, I too aspired to be a 
Mother. It wa3 not so fated, and this more humble 
lot became mine. But I will do my little part for you, 
for the Mother, and for the Clan — ” 

Lora interrupted crisply, “You’re slim, Meg, and 
you’re fast. We will create a disturbance at the 
door — ” A tight and humorless smile played upon 
her lips. “Then must you break through the window, 
somehow reach the god-box.” 

Meg nodded. Her right arm dangled loosely at her 
side, but the pain that had seared it was devoured now 
in a greater intensity, a more vital urge. “So be it, 
Lora!” 

“Then strike, Women!” cried the chieftain. Strong 
shoulders struck the door with ravaging force; wood 
splintered, and the door burst from its hinges like a 
splitting pod. Outside, the two yellow guards wheeled, 
their eyes wide, their hands streaking for the ray- 
sticks in their harnesses. One raised a shout. 

Meg had only time to see that her Clanswomen were 
pounding through the doorway, that both guards had 
fallen before them, that the tumult had drawn the at- 
tention of the yellow men assembled in their tactical 
circle. All eyes were focused on the escaping prisoners 
spilling from the door; no one noticed as she clam- 
bered awkwardly from the window on the farther side 
of the hoam. 

TT was Meg’s village; she knew its every twist and 
A turn. She did not take at all times to the shortest 
route; she chose that which would disclose her least 
as she moved toward the vulnerable spot of the Jap- 
can defense; the god-box. 

But if the dwarfs could not see her, neither could 
she see them. She marked the progress of the split 
battle by those few sounds she could identify. Most 
important was the fact that she did not again hear 
Grensu’s voice raised in the commands to drop and 
raise the force-wall. Destruction was, then, not pres- 
ently breathing through the ranks of the Wild 
Ones . . . 

But her own folk? Meg could only pray silently to 
the gods that their bravery might not be in vain — and 



continue running. 

It was a short journey, but the torment within her 
brain made it endless. It seemed hours later that 
Meg found herself finally slipping through the last 
shaded alley, facing the spot which was her destina- 
tion — the spot on the invisible circle’s perimeter where 
lay the god-box. 

Now confronted her but a few scant yards, and 
these the most dangerous of all. Could she cross these 
without drawing the fire of the guards about the box, 
she could- lift that lever, if only for a moment, and let 
in the battering host of Wild Ones. Once she had 
raised it, Meg vowed, the lever would remain upright 
so long as she had a hand to hold it. 

The Gods favored her in two ways. The guards 
about the box were looking the other way, gaping at 
this astonishing counter-attack being made by the 
supposedly vanquished Women. And — at Meg’s feet 
lay something that had been overlooked by the detail 
of yellow soldiery assigned to cleaning up evidence 
of the first battle! One of the yellow invaders’ ray- 
sticks! 

With difficulty Meg stifled the cry that leaped to 
her lips. From force of habit, she stopped to lift the 
stick with her right hand; winced with pain when 
those benumbed fingers touched the ground and re- 
fused to grasp the object. Her left hand gripped it, 
held it; her questing fingers found the button that ac- 
tivated its ray. 

Which ray, Meg had no way of knowing. Nor 
could she take time to experiment. Like a swift, gold- 
en ghost she sprang from the shelter of her alley into 
the cleared space. She was halfway across that space 
when one of the guardians of the god-box, by sheer 
chance, happened to turn and see her. 

His mouth opened in a shout of warning that never 
emerged. For Meg lifted the stick — pressed the but- 
ton! A spurt of cherry flame engulfed the dwarf, and 
he sank lifeless to the ground. 

But his death was warning enough. Shock slowed 
the turn of the other guardians, and in their slowness 
lay their doom. Meg’s finger remained rigid on the 
button; her ray swept clear the defenders of the force- 
field — and she had reached her goal! 

With a great shout of triumph she stumbled through 
that foul, steamy mist, feeling scorched cinders be- 
neath her feet, and found the lever. With a mighty 
heave of her shoulders she forced it upward — 

Then all was Bedlam! 

CHAPTER VI 

“The Old Order Changeth — ” 

A NEW note rose suddenly in the din of battle. It 
had been a howling note of despair before; the 
outraged cries of impotent Wild Ones mingling with 
the dying screams of the gallant Women. Now there 
rose to the skies a paean of joyous triumph. Hoarse 
masculine voices cheered madly as the horde of hairy 
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Wild Ones found the barrier before them gone. Daiv 
foremost, their avenging circle closed in upon the vil- 
lage. 

Where but a few moments before this engagement 
had been a slaughter of the Jinnians upon which the 
Wild Ones had been forced to look helplessly, now the 
battle became a free-for-all, split into a half-hundred 
tiny sectors. 

Here a cherry-flame, wielded by a retreating dwarf 
in tarnished armor, winked its ruddy eye amongst 
Men who cried out, steamed, and fell. There a dozen 
Wild Ones hurled themselves upon a tiny knot of Jap- 
cans, literally ripped the yellow men into bloody 
shreds, and raced on — with one of the Wild Ones now 
brandishing a lethal ray-stick! 

Still another place a handful of Mayco invaders 
fought vainly to fight a diverse foe — the Women be- 
fore them and the Wild Ones who charged upon their 
flank. Up to now the Japcans had been content to 
subdue this Jinnia uprising with the green, stupefying 
ray; now they broke out their red weapon. Meg 
curdled with agony to see Women die beneath that 
cherry-flame. 

But — Daiv? 

Even as her mind asked the question, she found 
him. He had been at the farthermost perimeter of the 
circle; now he was racing recklessly across the cen- 
tral arena toward her. In haste or sheer bravado he 
had picked up no ray weapon, but still brandished the 
huge, two-handed sword with which he had stormed 
the citadel. 

But it was not this that miraculously saved his life 
from the lightning of crimson that flashed about him. 
It was his instinctive grace and agility, his perfect 
sense of timing. More than once Meg’s lips formed 
a wordless shout as it seemed one of those flaming 
tubes must surely spend its charge on his smooth, gal- 
lant body. Each time Daiv saw the new danger, 
swerved to avoid the ray. And more than once his 
mighty sword accounted for the dwarf who would 
have been his destroyer. 

'"P'HEN, from another angle of the courtyard, burst 
A a fat, bustling figure. Grensu. His golden armor, 
once so proud, was now dented in a score of places; 
there was a red stain upon his forehead, his ripe lips 
were working with a fearsome rage. 

His objective was Meg, and upon her he was ad- 
vancing, mouthing vile threats. 

“So, ivory one, you think to triumph at last? Know, 
then, that Grensu takes with him in defeat his adver- 
saries!” 

And he raised his ray-weapon to cover Meg. For 
the first time in all those hectic moments, a sense of 
personal fear weakened the Priestess’ knees. It had 
not semed ill to die for a worthy cause. But now — 
when the cause was almost won, and when, in mo- 
ments, her lover’s arms would have been about her — 
But, as ever, Grensu’s vaingloriousness was his own 
undoing. Once too often had he stayed his vengeance 



for a speech. Now as his finger tightened on the but- 
ton that would blast Meg into rancid oblivion a tre- 
mendous object came hurtling through the air. 

It was Daiv’s claymore. Seeing there was no other 
way to halt Grensu’s move, Daiv had heaved it square- 
ly at the dwarfling commander with all the strength his 
mighty arms possessed. It was like a whistling flail 
of the Gods as it cleft the air; ripped the ray-tube 
from Grensu’s hand, and with the spitting stick 
sheared yellow fingers. 

Then, even as Grensu howled his pain and turned 
to flee, Daiv was upon him. He lifted the squat, 
heavy dwarf, massive armor and all, above his head; 
shook him as a dog might shake a ground-rat. Gren- 
su’s thick lips blubbered incoherent pleas, his eyes 
bulged wildly. But there was stone in Daiv’s breast. 

By the head and the calves he grasped the scream- 
ing commander; his arms made one sweeping motion. 
Grensu’s fearful bleat ended in a choked wail of agony 
. . . something snapped like a forest twig. . . . 

Grensu lay still. 



A FTERWARD, one of the Wild Ones came to Daiv 
■ r *‘ where he stood with Meg beside a god-box that 
now lay quiescent on the ground. 

“They call for the Priestess, Master,” he grinned. 
“The Old One lies dying. Will you bring the lovely 
one to the hoam?" 

Daiv said, “I have told you, Wilm, that it is not nec- 
essary to call me ‘Master.’ I am a Man, like your- 
self; we are all Men, proud and noble. Do not for- 
get.” To Meg he said, “You remember Wilm,- don’t 
you, Golden One?” 

Meg did, though it was difficult to see behind the 
grinning, confident features of this hairy one the same 
terrified creature whom Daiv had rescued from the 
pit just the day — could it be so short a time? — before. 
She nodded. 

“I remembered Wilm,” Daiv told her with a happy- 
look, “when the lemon-skinned dwarf band attacked 
us. From the first I knew our defense was futile. We 
were too few. We needed more, and stronger fighters. 
So I went for the aid of the Wild Ones — aid which 
Wilm had pledged me should I need it. 

“Though,” he shook his head ruefully, “I did not 
know they would have this other weapon, the wall- 
that-cannot-be-seen, when we returned. Without your 
help, Golden One, all would have been lost.” 

“And without his,” mused Meg, “I should be the 
pale bride of death.” It was an unprecedented ges- 
ture for a Woman and a Priestess of the Jinnia Clan 
to make, but Meg made it. She stretched forth her 
hand. “I would grip your hand in my own, Man of 
the forests. Henceforth let there be peace between 



She winced at Wilm’s enthusiastic grip. Then, “But 
let us make haste, O Daiv, my love. The Mother 
sends for me; I fear she will soon go to join the Gods.” 
There was already the God-look in the Mother’s 
eyes when they reached the hoam. A look of strange 
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peace, mingled with one of happiness, as she looked 
fondly upon Meg. 

“I am to be with you but a little while longer, my 
daughter,” she breathed quietly. “The Gods have 
called me, their voices stirred in my ears like the whis- 
per of night-winds in the trees. Spon I shall go.” 

Meg’s happiness was suddenly gray with the cloud 
of heart-hunger. She dropped to her knees beside the 
older woman’s side. 

“You must not go, O Mother ! ” she sobbed. “There 
is much to be done, and only thy wisdom can achieve 
it.” 

The pale hand of the tribal guardian sought, found, 
Meg’s golden head. 

“You speak the truth, daughter mine. There is so 
much to be done. But already you know how to lead 
our Clan upward to the stature of the Ancient Ones. 
With your mate at your side — ” 

There was a concerted gasp from the assembled 
Women of the Clan. The Mother, hearing, smiled 
wanly. 

“V7'ES, thus openly do I approve that of which, from 

1 the beginning, my heart approved. Listen, my 
children — Meg was right. In her pilgrimage she 
learned, as did I many winters ago, that the Gods were 
Men. Men like Daiv. She rebelled against the Law 
that said a Priestess might not mate — but she was 
right in her rebellion. 

“List, now, for with the all-seeing eyes of one on 
the threshold of death I tell you truth. It is right that 
Women should mate with Men. There should be no 
Workers, no Warriors, no breeding-mothers. Our 
Clan should own no stud-males, pale chattels like our 
kine and horses. All this is wrong.” 

Lora, her harsh-lined face sagging with confusion, 
cried, “But, Mother — the Wild Ones!” 

“Never again must we prey upon the Wild Ones. 
Do you not see that the Gods avenged our doing so 
when they permitted Meg to be captured in one of the 
pits we dug? 

“Henceforth — ” The Mother’s voice grew weaker, 
and a hurt-devil pierced Meg’s heart. “There will be 
peace and amity between Women and the Wild Ones. 
I see a day — a day in the future to come — when man- 
kind may again attain to the heights of the Ancient 
Ones. In that day the children of the Ancient Ones 
may return from the evening star to find a new world 
happier than that from which they fled — ” 

Daiv whispered to Meg, “Her holiness is one with 
the Gods. Hear now her sacred vision!” and Meg 
saw that his eyes were wet with heart-rains. 

Then said the Mother to Meg, “Once I deferred 
judgment upon you, my child. Now I give my ap- 
proval of you . . . and of this Man who is thy mate 
. . . and of all you have done. Lead well thy peo- 
ple. . . And she was gone. 



A soft murmur stirred through the room, a murmur 
that was the sobbing of a bereaved Clan. One by one 
the Women left the presence of death for the sunshine 
and life of the world outside. 

Only a huddled group of Japcan captives, over 
whom grim-jawed Warriors stood guard, the bodies 
of those who had fallen in the battle, the scarred and 
blasted hoams, told of that which had been. Soon all 
this would be changed; a new and better existence 
would rise out of the mistakes of yesterday. 

Wilm was capering at Daiv’s side, plucking at his 
elbow feverishly. “Daiv, Master — ” 

“Not ‘Master,’ Wilm!” reminded Daiv sternly. 
“Daiv, friend,” corrected the Wild One. “Will the 
Women do as the aged one told them? Will they now, 
perhaps, become our mates?” 

There was a pathetic eagerness in his voice. Meg 
was strangely stirred by it. Not so the angular Lora, 
who sniffed aloud. 

“The Mother’s word is the Law, O hairy thing that 
smells.” Her voice was derisive. “What Woman of 
our Clan so excites your fancy? One of those, I sup- 
pose?” She nodded toward a young and buxom 
breeding-mother, white-fleshed and not yet plump 
from over-bearing, who strolled down the walk-avenue 
with hips swaying enticingly. 

But Wilm shook his head. 

■ 'HAT?” he exclaimed. “Pah! What Man would 
want such a wobbly thing? I like a strong 
Woman; a Woman with arms like a weathered oak. 
A fighting Woman. A Woman like — ” He paused 
breathlessly. Then, “A Woman like — you!" 

“Me!” 

The Warrior Chieftain gasped. Then the slow 
crimson started at her throat, spread slowly upward 
until it mantled her cheeks. And her voice was 
choked. “Like me, Man?” 

“Not just like you,” said Wilm staunchly. “You!" 
Meg waited for the Chieftain’s reply, atingle inside 
with wonderment and tickling little fun-bubbles. 
Then Lora spoke, and her answer was the answer of 
all womankind to the new regime. . . . 

“You must be mad, Man!” she declared. “But — 
but I think I like your madness. We’ll discuss it fur- 
ther if you’ll go bathe the smell from your body. And 
shave off that awful beard. . . .” 

Meg looked at Daiv; he looked back at her, and a 
happy-look was on his lips. He whispered, “The 
change has begun, Golden One. The change for 
which I hoped. We will live in a new world soon. 
Surely the poet of the Ancient Ones wrote truth.” 
“Poet?” asked Meg. “I do not understand, Daiv.” 
“His name,” said Daiv softly, “was Tensun. Long 
ages ago he wrote, ‘The old order changeth, giving 
way to new . . . and the Gods fulfill themselves in 
many ways. . . 
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Fantastic Humans 

by HERMAN E. KRIMMEL 

The records of persons in contact with out-of-the-way places 
of the earth contain many instances of human beings living 
under strange conditions. Here are a few of the most strange 



I N 1930 a group of naturalists in Bengal, India, 
sighted through their field glasses a spectacle that 
made them doubt their sanity. From a cave in a 
hillside five figures emerged. Two were full grown 
.wolves and the third a cub, but the fourth and fifth, 
although they crawled on all fours, were not wolves. 
They were human children I Estimated to be about 
three and eight years of age, they had apparently 
been abandoned in infancy and adopted and raised 
by the female wolf. 

Both girls were wild in habits, howled like wolves 
and fought to claw and bite their captors. When they 
were taken into custody by the Rev. Jal Singh, an 
-orphanage official, the atmosphere of human civiliza- 
tion did not seem to agree with them. The younger 
died within a year while the other continued to behave 
in primitive fashion, rejecting cooked food, but 
ravenously devouring raw meats and vegetables. She 
developed an almost canine loyalty to the Reverend 
and his wife, enjoyed being petted, and bristled and 
igrowled at strangers. Her senses of hearing and smell 
were abnormally acute, but she learned slowly. After 
■six years she comprehended simple instructions fairly 
well, but could speak only about forty elementary 
words, and those with difficulty. 

It is a fantastic tale, of course, and the question 
of its credibility almost caused fistic battles among 
■the members of the swank London Club. But these 
wolf children were by no means the first or only cases 
on record. The first known case was the Hessian Boy 
who was also found living with a pack of wolves in 
1341 and died untamed. Since that time hundreds of 
stories have been told of similar phenomena and while 
the vast majority can be dismissed as folklore born in 
superstition and handed down through the generations, 
there are about a dozen that must be accepted as 
authentic since they were found in municipal records 
or reported by unimpeachable witnesses. 

The most complete of these reports was made by 
Jean Itard on the Wild Boy of Aveyron. In 1789 
three hunters captured a naked child, about eleven 
years old, who was roaming in the woods and who, 
despite his youth, easily climbed to the uppermost 
limbs of trees in his efforts to escape. He ran away 



from the first home in which he was placed, but 
was recaptured and sent to the hospital of Saint- 
Afrique where he remained until Itard adopted him. 
At that time Itard described him as a "dis- 
gustingly dirty child affected with spasmodic move- 
ments and often convulsions, who swayed back 
and forth ceaselessly like certain animals in the 
menagerie, who bit and scratched those opposed to 
him, who showed no sort of affection for those who 
attended him; and who was, in short, indifferent to 
everything and attentive to nothing.” His memory, 
judgment and imitative powers were defective and “he 
would pass, without any assignable motive, from a 
state of stupid melancholy to extravagant bursts of 
laughter.” But as the years passed he developed 
further than any of the other animal children. Under 
the careful and patient teaching of Itard, he became 
fairly literate, leaned to eat at the table, managed to 
hold simple conversation, was docile and sometimes 
even sociable. Until his death, however, the Wild 
Boy of Aveyron kept the stooping gait of a monkey. 

Information about other wild children is fragment- 
ary, but that they existed is virtually certain. An old 
Polish history records the doings of three Lithuanian 
boys, the first of whom was found in 16S7 living with 
bears. His body was abnormally hairy, his physical 
strength incredible, and his teeth which he bared 
savagely when angered, were uncommonly strong and 
sharp. The lad enjoyed nothing so much as to tear into 
a chunk of raw meat. Little is said of the second ex- 
cept that he was captured in 1669. The third was 
somewhat more tractable than the first and, in time, 
was persuaded to eat from the table although he re- 
jected knives and forks. 

In 1701 a peasant couple in Poland misplaced their 
16 months old baby and despite a unique birthmark, 
official search proved useless. She was found some 
years later romping in the forest and apparently quite 
happy and able to take care of herself. Her male 
counterpart was Jean deLiege who was lost at the age 
of five and lived in the wilderness for sixteen years be- 
fore he was found. He was never tamed. 

In 1731, the so-called Girl of Songi, a lass of nine, 
startled the villagers when she very calmly strode 
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belligerently out of the forest near Chalons. A large 
dog attacked her and she clubbed him to death. She 
was taken into a home and seemed willing enough to 
stay but continued her wild ways, notably snatching 
fish from the streams and gobbling them raw. Later 
her guardian sent her to, of all places, a convent where 
she learned to carry on simple conversation and ac- 
quired considerable skill in embroidery. 

One of the strangest cases of this kind was that of 
Clemens of Overdycke who was cruelly and deliber- 
ately forced into animal life by a peasant farmer who 
adopted him from the asylum of Count Vonder Ricke 
shortly after Napoleon’s war with Germany. His fos- 
ter father set him to herding pigs. He was forced to 
live with his charges in a pig-pen and it was not long 
before he became one of them, happiest when wallow- 

"C'MERE 
AND GET 
SOCKED!" 

"What the hell?" squawked Kelly, purple with rage. 
He jumped at the ball, waving his club menacingly, 
swinging back and forth madly! The ball twisted 
and flew over toward third base, swung around be- 
hind the pitcher and danced into the outfield, zig- 
zagged back into the infield, corkscrewed, jitter- 
bugged, cavorted, whirled up and down . . . did 
everything except approach the plate! 

"Cmere and get socked!" howled Kelly. The ball 
obliged by flashing temptingly close to him . . . 
then off down the first base line it flew! Kelly 
shouted and ran in hot pursuit. Around first and 
toward second it sailed, with Kelly right behind, 
yelling and shaking his bat! "Stop and let me swat 
yal" he bellowed. 

On all sides, spectators and sports writers and big 
league scouts were swarming down on to the field! 
The game was completely forgotten. All anyone 
cared about was that amazing ball Lefty Lopez 
threw and its fantastic duel with Kelly! All we care 
about is that you don't miss "THE WIZARD OF 
BASEBALL" . . . one of the most unique and en- 
tertaining stories ever presented in FANTASTIC 
ADVENTURES! 



ing in mud, eating garbage and grass, and he even 
learned to suck milk from cows. He spoke only a few 
monosyllables and for the most part squealed like his 
companions. 

Those are the most important cases. All were un- 
questionably born of human parents and either lost 
or abandoned in infancy. That they became condi- 
tioned to primitive life is evident from the fact that 
they survived their surroundings and, almost without 
exception, the primitive way of life became so integral 
a part of their natures, that they could never be com- 
pletely assimilated into human society. All but a few 
died soon after capture. One or two lived into early 
middle age but only one, Peter of Hanover, reached 
his late sixties when he died tamed, but unable to 
speak. 
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QUEEN Of the 

METAL MEN 

By ROBERT BLOCH 



Darro, the warrior, sought the meaning 
of Dagon’s Curse in a weird city buried 
deep beneath an ancient glacier, and 
found a lovely queen of a robot world. 

“T7'OU must promise,” said the wrinkled little 
V man known as The Wise One. “Warriors 
are forbidden to read the words of the an- 
cients. Now that you have read from the forbidden 
books, you must forget. Promise that.” 

Darro turned away. In the dusk, the little fire 
before the two men, the Wise One Tabor, and the 
young warrior, Darro, was a flickering point of light. 
The hot coals lay like red eyes on the dark earth, and 
Darro looked again at the old man. 

“Tell me, O Tabor,” he said slowly, “why the 
knowledge of the great cities that lie buried beneath 
the ground is kept from us.” His eyes searched as 
he spoke. “What have our strong people, the descend- 
ants of the great and ancient city of Baltimore, to 
fear from a world we have never seen, a world dead 
these two centuries?” 

The Wise One was silent a few moments. At length 
he said, “You are young, Darro. In my grandfather’s 
day there was a warrior, strong and impetuous as you, 
with a curious nature. He too had read the books, 
and he resolved to find the hidden entrance to the 
dead city. One day he did find it. Half the men in 
our clan were killed before . . . before . . .” and the 
old man stopped. 

“What, O Tabor?” cried Darro. “You are speak- 
ing of my ancestor Dagon. What did he find? What 
is the meaning of Dagon’s Curse t" 

“Do not ask me,” spoke the Wise One. “There are 
dead cities buried beneath the ground all over our 
land. But under us alone, under the proud Mary- 
lander Clan, lies the key to ultimate death of every 



living being on earth. The days of ice sealed it. You 
must not disturb it.” 

“But tell me what this key is, and I will be content.” 

“Do not ask me,” repeated Tabor. “If you ever 
knew, the fire that burns in you would not be content 
until you had found the entrance again. A thousand 
lives were lost there once. Go now, only promise me 
to forget.” 

“No! ” cried Darro, fiercely, as he sprang up. “No! 
I am not a timid maid! I am not a fool! If there 
are things to be known, I will know them — and I will 
tell the whole world!” 

He remembered the eyes of the old man as he 
stalked away, eyes that held sorrow and an old fear. 
But Darro was heedless. He had come to the Wise 
One honestly, asking him what the forbidden books 
meant, the books over which his elder sister constantly 
pored, and which he had read secretly. But some- 
thing else he had not told old Tabor. . . . 

For Darro had found the entrance to the ancient 
city t Days before, returning alone from a hunting 
foray, he had come upon the overgrown crevasse that 
hid it. Or else why should he, the warrior Darro, 
read books like a child or a maiden? He had waited 
long enough, and Tabor had only taxed his patience. 

Now he stood on a hill, his face turned to the sky, 
impatient with the very night itself. When the dawn 
came, Darro would go! 

Then, when the day was but a streak of light grey 
in the heavens, Darro was on his way. Swiftly he ran 
over the hilly ground, past fields laid bare by the 
advancing autumn, through a deep woods, until he 
stood at length before the first ridge of what formed 
the crevasse. A little cave marked the beginning. 
After that there was a huge iron door — a door that he 
had found ajar, rusted with age and unwieldy. Far- 
ther than that he had not gone before, but now . . . 

Cautiously Darro drew his hunting knife, gripped 
his spear more firmly, and stepped into the gloom of 
the cave. With both hands he pressed against the 
huge iron door. Creaking, it gave until Darro squeezed 
past it — and suddenly Darro the warrior knew fear. 

He stood in the half-darkness and gazed at that 
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which rested before him — the iron body of a man; 
motionless, quieter than death. It did not breathe, for 
iron cannot live, and yet within the metal face glared 
two living eyes. The eyes were yellow, blazing with 
sight here in the murkiness of the cavern. 

With an effort, Darro stopped trembling. 

His face relaxed, and the long jaw protruded in a 
defiant grin. He stood his spear against the rocky wall 
and advanced slowly toward the throne, staring at the 
metal monster, hand clenching the dagger tightly. The 
Thing did not move. 

Slowly Darro reached out one hand and touched 
the cold metal of the Thing’s chest. Nothing hap- 
pened. Darro’s hand moved over the iron body, and 
he grinned. No need to fear this image! 

And then, eyes blazed and body lunged. But not 
the eyes or body of the metal man. Charging across 
the floor of the cave on great, talon-studded paws, 
lunged a shaggy, elephant-bodied monster. The Thing 
had a head the size of a horse’s body, and the great, 
slant-jawed skull held blazing green eyes. The snarl- 
ing face was Catlike, but no cat or common carnivore 
had the tusk-like fangs of this monster. The gaping 
red jaws held teeth like ivory sword-blades. 

Darro whirled to face it. Sabre-tooth! The dead- 
liest creature of destruction of a new primitive world 
was upon him. That explained the half-open door — 
the sabre-tooth lived there! 

The monster leaped, and with a lightning movement 
Darro dodged behind the rocky throne on which the 
metal man rested. Yet the tiger did not swerve. Soar- 
ing through the air it landed full on the chest of the 
iron man, claws raking the metal in an impotent swath 
of doom. The ponderous body swayed. It was top- 
pling back, crushing Darro as the beast lunged fran- 
tically against it. 

Darro braced himself, trying to hold the figure erect 
as a shield. The rear of the iron being was studded 
with knobs and levers; Darro felt one strike his temple 
as he pushed against it. The creature was falling 
upon him; a moment and the sabre-tooth would push 
it over, pin him helplessly beneath the giant iron fig- 
ure, then leap over and close tiger-teeth in his throat. 

Darro felt his knees give. He slid desperately to 
the floor, his hands clutched despairingly at the iron 
knobs in the metal back. They twisted under his 
fingers, slipped away as he landed with a gasp. The 
tiger lunged again. The figure would topple back- 
ward now, crush him, and then — 

But no. The figure didn’t fall. It was moving! 
With a start of awe, the trapped warrior gazed up- 
ward. The metal man was rising on ponderous feet. 
Great anns went up and embraced the shaggy body 
of the monstrous beast, catching it against its chest 
as one might catch a playful dog. Slowly the arms 
bent in. The roaring sabre-tooth raked impotent claws 
against the metal, bit furiously at the iron face. But 
the arms pressed, squeezed, crushed. 

Suddenly the roaring became a fierce scream and 
the body of the metal man became covered with 



ruddy spray. Claws ripped in one last convulsive 
spasm, and then the iron being dropped the limp car- 
cass to the floor. The sabre-tooth was dead. 

For a moment the metal man stood swaying, arms 
still open. Darro saw that the tiger’s blows had taken 
some effect, for one of the arms was dangling loosely 
on twisted wires, and the chest wa3 partly crushed. 
Darro rose to his feet, rushed around to the front of 
the iron creature. He gazed into the yellow eyes that 
were strangely fading. With a thunderous crash, the 
iron body toppled to the floor atop the sabre-tooth, 
the head splintering against the rocks into a tangled 
mass of coils and jagged splinters of steel. 

T ATER, a crude pine torch in his hand, Darro pro- 
ceeded cautiously down the rocky floor of the 
passage. In the torchlight he could see smoothly- 
chiseled walls. He was on the right track; legend and 
fable must be true ! Men had fashioned this corridor 
under the ice — for what strange purpose he could not 
say. Men, or else — 

Darro nearly stumbled over the first one. It was 
an iron man, lying across the path. One great metal 
hand still grasped a strange implement. Tools lay 
scattered around the sprawling figure. 

Another iron man ! Darro pressed the levers in the 
back. Perhaps this one would move, too. But no, 
twirl as he might, the fallen figure lay motionless. 

Darro rose, puzzled. What had destroyed the spark 
in this metal giant? And restored it to the other? 

He shrugged, passing on. And then he found an- ' 
other. And yet another. From this point on the floor 
was strewn with fallen men of metal. Each one held 
a tool or instrument of outlandish design; the use of 
which Darro could not fathom. 

Darro paused. His torch was exhausted. As he lit 
the second one he shivered. It was hellishly cold here 
in the pit under the ice. It was cold; much colder 
than in the cave above. 

Darro hastened on, shivering, through the endless 
maze of the passage. Every few feet he passed an- 
other metal man; another giant sprawling helplessly 
on the rocks. There must have been thousands of 
them, and Darro felt a strange awe surging through 
him. Why did they lie here? What was their pur- 
pose? What civilization had produced them? And 
the buried city that legend said lay below; would he 
really find it dead when he reached it? 

The cold grew intense; the journey became a night- 
mare of torch-lit shadows on twisted walls under icy 
earth, of frantic groping in frozen darkness beneath 
the glacier, of blind stumbling over the cold iron bodies 
of monster-men. Darro plunged doggedly forward, a 
burning spark of life in a world of death. 

And then the cavern slanted down — down to a door. 
The metal men lay in heaps, covered with a frost which 
made their bodies horrid, fur-covered monstrosities. 
But Darro did not waste a glance on them. 

He stared at a new door; a great metal thing in the 
rock walls. It was flat, solid, undecorated, but it was 
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a door — and beyond . . .? 

Darro ran down the incline. His arms gripped the 
remaining torches; he raised them and beat upon 
the door. A brazen clang echoed down the silent cor- 
ridor under the heart of ice. He stood there, a gro- 
tesque,' half-naked little figure — pounding vainly at 
the gates of frozen mysteries. 

Again and again he hammered on the doorway. It 
did not yield, it did not open. Darro swore softly. 
Was he to be thwarted at the end of his quest? He 
hammered with redoubled fury. 

And then the miracle happened. Slowly, with a 
grating clang, a groaning of metal torment, the door 
began to slide open at the side. 

Darro gaped. He thought of a city beyond, of 
power; of machines, of a million metal men straining 
and wrestling with that massive gateway. He gazed 
avidly, waiting for the revealed sight of the city’s 
might, moving the mountainous door for him to enter. 

The door slid back with a ponderous crash, and then 
Darro’s mouth dropped open in amazement, for 
standing alone in the shadows, was a tiny, golden- 
haired girl! 

“/"'OME in,” she said, smiling. 

Darro’s ears stung at the sound of the southern 
tongue, spoken here under the ice! 

Darro had seen in his father’s camps at ancient 
Baltimore the captive maidens of a dozen lands; he 
had journeyed through the world and gazed on beau- 
ties of every tribe. But this girl, this golden woman, 
was beyond any comparison he could make. Her hair 
was a misty cloud drawn from the sun, her eyes deep 
pools bluer than the diamond-glint on the ice, her slim 
body a creamy loveliness which dimmed the glacial 
snow. Her shapeliness was veiled in a flowing robe of 
green that struck fiery contrast to her vivid lips, now 
parted in a smile of greeting before which Darro’s 
senses reeled. 

“Come in,” repeated the girl. Darro stepped past 
the doorway, no longer intent on seeking an army of 
automatons. He had eyes only for the charms of the 
golden girl. It was a full moment before he realized 
that the door had slid noiselessly back into place ; a mo- 
ment more before he comprehended that the operation 
was performed by her slim hand pressing a lever at its 
side. In another instant his senses were struck by the 
pleasurable warmth of the air about him; it was a 
tropical atmosphere contrasting delightfully to the 
freezing temperature of the tunnel beyond. 

Still all this meant nothing to Darro, staring into the 
incarnate face of Beauty. 

“You have come again,” she said. “You returned.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Darro said slowly. 

The girl regarded him. “You look so alike,” she 
murmured. “Yet it could not be. That was so long 
ago. I have almost forgotten about time.” As if 
from a reverie, she asked, “Who are you?” 

“Men call me Darro. I am of the south.” 

“The — the world?” 



“The world.” 

“But how do you come here?” 

Darro explained, briefly. The blue eyes of the girl 
clouded. “Then the robots did get through to the 
surface after all,” she whispered. “I — we — couldn’t 
know, you see. 18366 was set to come back and re- 
port; but the cold must have reached its coils before 
it could return.” 

“Didn’t you send some one out to investigate?” 
Darro demanded. 

“Who could — we — send?” asked the girl. “That was 
many years ago, and it had taken many years to build 
the passageway so that by the time it was completed 
I — we — had almost forgotten about it. And there 
was nothing to do. If the robots succeeded in digging 
a tunnel to the outer world they would return; if not, 
I couldn’t risk going alone.” 

Darro knitted his brows. “I don’t understand,” he 
muttered. “I don’t know.” 

The girl smiled. “Of course you don’t — Darro. It’s 
simple. When I say ‘I’ I refer to myself, naturally. 
I am the only moving being left here in Subterra, now 
that the robots are gone. I could not leave alone to 
investigate the progress of the tunnel. When I say 
‘we’ I am referring to the other living being that can- 
not move; the brains that I tend. But perhaps I had 
better explain as I show you.” 

The blonde girl grasped Darro’s hand. Her fingers 
were cold, but they held him firmly as she led him 
away from the door. Darro’s eyes widened at the 
panorama of Subterra before him. 

This was the great city under the ice. This was the 
gigantic realm of wisdom. This was the miracle of all 
legends. 

This tiny little series of small rooms ! 

Darro saw his surroundings for the first time. He 
stood in an iron chamber with a high, plated ceiling 
embedded in the rock. A series of small apartment 
cubicles opened before him; their walls rising only a 
few feet higher than his head, so that he could see the 
rooms from the elevation at the doorway where he 
stood. 

“Come along,” said the girl. Darro followed, dis- 
appointment gnawing at his heart. But there was 
mystery, too; and Darro listened as the girl spoke. 

“T’LL be brief,” she said. “The details are recorded 
in the talking cylinders, and you can hear it all 
later; data, statistics, scientific information, every- 
thing. Subterra was once a great nation under another 
name, ruling above on outer earth. This you know 
from the legends. The war years forced all life under- 
ground, and even when wars had gone, people lived 
there. And then the ice came. 

“The scientists had known, of course, and made cer- 
tain plans. But the actual glacier was preceded by 
volcanic convulsion which destroyed the city; ruined 
the tunnels and subterranea already dug in prepara- 
tion. Only a small band of nobles and scientists es- 
caped to one of the pits. This was the cavern of 
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Rann Sivo, the Creator. 

“Rann Sivo was the man who invented the robots; 
the metal men. They were the result of his experi- 
ments with electricity, and were provided with 
electrically-actuated brains attuned to vocal command. 
Rann Sivo was a great and wise scientist; he had been 
among the leaders in the preparation of plans for mov- 
ing underground and escaping the ice. He built this 
pit, lower than the rest, and reinforced the walls with 
iron. In fact, on the night of the quake, he and some 
of the leading nobles were performing a tour of in- 
spection here. They thus escaped the fate of the 
others. Rann Sivo was trapped, with his handful of 
men, here below the surface of the earth. 

“The ice came, covering all, and still Rann Sivo and 
his few companions survived on the stores of food- 
tablets. Rann Sivo’s vision of a great new under- 
ground city dwindled to this pitiful sham, here in a 
tiny alcove. But he did not despair. He worked. He 
built the robots ; knowing some day that he would want 
them to dig a way out of the buried world. He set to 
work collecting all the wisdom he and the others could 
remember; all the history, the science recorded on 
talking-discs. They are now stored here, In this apart- 
ment.” 

The golden girl led Darro into the first tiny cham- 
ber, pointing to the rolls of metal cylinders in racks 
along the walls. “There is a machine to play them,” 
she said. “Later, perhaps, you may wish to hear 
these things.” She withdrew, and Darro followed. 

“You see, it was Rann Sivo’s dream, like your own, 
to some day bring wisdom back to a ruined world. But 
he was a man. And men are human. They die.” 

The girl’s voice was harsh. Darro started at her 
tones of bitterness. “So Rann Sivo planned again. 
He was wise. Knowing that he was getting older, that 
others were getting older and the race would not en- 
dure, he began one of his greatest creations — the brain- 
tube.” 

The girl led Darro into the second apartment. “The 
robots he never animated, storing them on the halls 
until the time the digging to the surface would begin. 
Now he concentrated on the brain-tubes.” 

The girl indicated the tables in this second small 
room, and Darro saw that their surfaces were covered 
with shiny silver domes. Wires ran from the disc- 
studded sides of these silver containers. 

“Into these tubes Rann Sivo planned to place the 
brains of the men as they died. A simple surgical op- 
eration, and then the living brain-tissue, preserved in 
a saline solution favorable to maintain existence, 
would be hooked up by means of electrical apparatus, 
to speaking-devices. Rann Sivo’s science that had 
discovered the electrical basis of life in creating robots, 
also extended to the preservation of thought as elec- 
tricity in human brains. 

“And thus it was. As men died, their brains were 
‘transferred to these cylinders, to live forever, and 
electrically record their thoughts as speech when the 
proper wires were connected. Now Rann Sivo and his 



followers would, in a manner of speaking, live for- 
ever. When the time came they could instruct the 
robots to dig them out, return, and carry their living 
brains into the world beyond; there to be hooked up 
again and by vocal command instruct the robots to 
rebuild the shattered cities. A tremendous scheme; 
and this simple account will hardly satisfy you. Later 
you can hear the cylinders.” 

“You mean Rann Sivo and his followers are still 
alive?” Darro gasped. 

“Of course. Their brains are in these tubes. I my- 
self change the saline solution regularly and do what- 
ever else is necessary.” 

“But then why not turn them on, let me hear the 
words of Rann Sivo himself?” 

It must have been imagination, or else Darro did 
detect a look of furtive fear flickering across the girl’s 
face. 

“No, I never turn them on. It is — forbidden,” she 
whispered. “Later, perhaps — now, let me finish.” 

She led him into the other apartments in turn. “This 
is where they lived, centuries ago.” 

“Centuries?” 

“Of course. Rann Sivo was the last to die, and his 
brain was transformed into a cylinder fully eight — ” 
The girl stopped abruptly, then rushed on. “But 
that’s not important. This is : Rann Sivo had accom- 
plished what he set out to do, but it was not enough. 
He dreamed of another triumph. He wanted to im- 
prove his robots so as to perpetuate the race he knew 
had been destroyed. He began to experiment with 
synthetic flesh preparations. His knowledge of the 
electro-biologic basis of chemical life served him well. 
He built machines, instruments, which are stored now 
in these other apartments. He had accomplished 
much when he died, the last of them all.” 

“But you?” said Darro. “Who are you, and how 
are you alive after so many years?” 

The girl was silent. Then — “Soon you may know 
all,” she said quietly. She continued. 

“But Rann Sivo’s plans had gone further. He had 
meant to keep his work going after death; energizing 
the robots and having them carry out his commands 
directed by his voice from the cylinder. Then the 
robots would create the synthetic race under his di- 
rection, and finally tunnel a way out of Subterra. 

“But he had finished his first experiment when he 
died, and although the robots transformed his brain to 
a cylinder they could not work on. Because Rann 
Sivo would not give them the secret of fire.” 

nPHE girl sat down on a chair in the apartment and 
Darro followed suit. 

“You may have noticed that there is n® fire here. 
This sealed chamber has natural heat, fed through 
vents from the gaseous inner earth beneath, and it 
has a ventilating system the secret of which died with 
Rann Sivo. But no fire. Sivo used fire to make the 
robots and he needed fire to create the synthetic robot 
race, but he refuses to give up his secret from the 
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brain-tube. So after his solitary experiment, no more 
synthetic humans were created. 

“The robots began to dig the tunnel and their con- 
trols were affected by the cold so that they did not 
return. So there is no one to carry the brain-tubes or 
the cylinders of wisdom into the world. 

“With the secret of fire I could build synthetic hu- 
mans myself and form a new race; then we could go 
forth and with our hidden knowledge rebuild the 
world; fill it not with puny men that die, but with 
mechanical beings far more clever and beautiful than 
mere products of earthly flesh. 

“That was my dream. But I could not leave here 
after the robots failed to return; I had to keep the 
brains alive, and the cylinders oiled. All that is 
changed now. You have come, and with that coming 
have brought the secret of fire once more. The ma- 
chines will hum again, and soon we can go forth to- 
gether. Heat will cause the robots to rise up from 
the passageway; they can be our army as we march 
back into the world with wisdom. Then we shall rule, 
and I can destroy the hateful brain of Rann Sivo and 
his friends’ brains will be smashed, and only we two 
shall know and rule.” 

“We two . . .?” Darro’s head spun. Who was this 
woman? What was she, with her strange story and 
her stranger dreams? There was something wrong 
here, something dangerous. He turned to question 
her, but the baleful beauty of her blue eyes held him 
in flaming bondage to her smile. “But why do you 
hate them?” 

“I’ve talked too long,” she whispered. “You’re 
tired. Rest here. Tomorrow — strange, I have not 
used that word in years 1 — we shall plan.” 

Darro wanted to rise, to protest. But her eyes, her 
lips commanded. The golden glow of her beauty, 
blending with the blissful warmth of this chamber, 
impelled him toward impotent lethargy, toward the 
release of dreams. Darro let his head sink back. It 
was all so confusing. Tomorrow, rested, he could 
think, reason. Now, he wanted to sleep. His eyes 
closed as he felt the strangely cool hands of the girl 
restfully stroking his forehead. 

T'iARRO awoke. How many hours had passed he 
^ did not know. Here in the cavern created by 
Rann Sivo there was no time. But Darro was rested, 
although somehow strangely nervous and tense. Some- 
thing was wrong. He could feel it in the silence. 
Where was the girl? 

That girl — she was stranger than everything else. 
Her fantastic story, her reticence concerning herself, 
her unnatural beauty, her wild plans. What weird 
mental outlook actuated her? 

Why wouldn’t she let him talk to Rann Sivo? Was 
it all a fraud? 

Darro rose, searched for her. She wasn’t in any 
of the apartments. Nor was she in the outer cham- 
ber. The gate of iron was closed. For some reason, 
instinctive panic was rising in Darro’s heart. 



He stepped down the hall between the cubicles. Im- 
pulsively he halted before the second one — the one 
housing the brain-cylinders, as the girl had called 
them. This was where Rann Sivo’s brain rested; in 
the largest of the silver dome-things. Darro’s eyes 
carefully inspected the wiring, the dials. Perhaps, if 
he were to tinker about a bit — 

Cautiously he twisted and turned. For a moment 
nothing happened. Then Darro jumped. From a 
sounding-board in the wall above his head a strange, 
metallic voice crackled into the room. 

“Greetings.” 

“Rann Sivo?” 

“I can scarcely hear you. Turn up the auditory 
response.” 

Darro found the dial, twisted it. And then he 
spoke, asking questions and the voice from the tube 
answered. For ten minutes Darro lived in a world of 
horror. Then he heard the crash. 

It came from overhead; from far overhead. It was 
a rumbling, a thundering, a cosmic clashing; the sound 
of moving mountains, of shifting continents. 

“Earth tremors,” came the passionless voice from 
the brain; the same passionless voice that had just 
spoken such unemotional words of horror. “Escape. 
But do as I have told you.” 

“Dagon’s curse!" Darro cried. He turned, quickly, 
as the thundering increased. 

“Turn me off,” commanded the voice from the cyl- 
inder, and Darro complied. He raced from the room, 
hands fumbling at his waist. Sure enough, his flint 
was gone. She had stolen it as he slept, just as the 
brain of Rann Sivo had hinted. And Rann Sivo had 
done more than hint of what she would do with fire. 
His revelations had filled Darro with a sort of sick 
horror which was now tremendously accelerated in its 
effect by the ominous quaking of the earth about him. 
Such a tremor, long ago, had walled the little band 
of scientists and nobles in this subterranean chasm. 
Now he would be trapped unless he hastened. And 
somewhere out in that corridor, she worked, with one 
of the machines Rann Sivo had spoken of, warming the 
robots, bringing them to life so they would march 
out — 

Breathing a prayer, Darro tugged at the lever in 
the iron door. It groaned open, and he reeled for- 
ward into the fetid air of the long passageway. The 
warm air ! 

Out here, where it had been awful cold, it now was 
as sultry as Hell’s own chambers. Darro plunged down 
a long passage, running desperately. The rumblings 
shook the rock ceiling over his head. The place would 
topple at any moment! 

Racing through the midnight madness without 
torch, Darro sprinted on. Horror gnawed his brain as 
he saw that his feet did not stumble over iron bodies. 
They were gone. She had raised them! 

TTE ran, breath surging in time to the rumbles from 
above. A crash like doom echoed in his ears from 
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behind. He knew a section of the rock had fallen, 
crushed down by glacial pressure, to bury forever the 
secrets of Subterra. 

Darro sobbed with aching lungs as he rounded the 
curve and ran relentlessly, driving his body forward. 
The rumbling increased. Soon the entire cavern would 
collapse. He must reach her in time. 

The heat increased. He was near, now. Yes, 
there — 

Ahead, marched the iron army of robots, filing with 
brazen tread through the rocky passage. Hundreds, 
row on row, metal faces set in grimaces of brassy 
dread. And before them, the golden body of the girl, 
bending over each robot as she passed, bathing their 
bodies in the flaming glow shot from a long tube she 
carried in her arms; a machine ignited by the flint 
she had stolen, which warmed the secret core of the 
robot bodies and brought them again to life. Sensitive, 
coiled inner springs reacted to heat and a constantly 
augmented robot army marched on into the world, 
with her at the head, and that must not bet Darro 
remembered the words of Rann Sivo, thundering in 
his brain as now the very walls about him thundered. 

He plunged through the robot ranks, heedless of 
danger, of trampling feet and iron arms that swung. 
He struggled up, the girl not suspecting his approach. 
She was bending over the figures, bathing them in the 
flame from her instrument, and they rose like resur- 
rected corpses. There was a smile on her face which 
no human should ever wear, and her eyes blazed with 
an unearthly triumph. 

Straight ahead she stared, straight ahead her iron 
army marched, and then Darro saw that they were 
nearly out of the passage. 

“Too late!” he gasped. “I’ll be too late!” 

The gateway to the world loomed before them. An- 
other moment and — 

Darro reached her, as the ground quivered sicken- 
ingly beneath his flying feet. 

“Stopl ” he screamed hoarsely. 

She faced him then, and the robots halted. On her 
face was a look of hideous dismay. It faded quickly, 
to be replaced by a crafty smile. 

“Forward,” she commanded. “Take him.” 

The ponderous surge, the metallic thudding of iron 
feet, moving over the rocks. They were coming, iron 
hands ready to crush and rend, and then over their 
thunder rose another thunder — a colossal, elemental 
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very diligently engaged in painting a cover for a forthcoming issue. 
It reminded us instanUy, somehow, of Stanley G. Weinbaum, whose 
stories always seemed to carry exactly the atmosphere Krupa had 
captured in color. 

“What's happening here?" we asked him. 

“That's up to you to figure out,’’ he returned with a happy ex- 



throb that wrenched the earth in the throes of utter 
agony. 

With a roar the walls caved down. The golden 
queen of the robots leaped toward Darro, bearing him 
back. They made the gateway, stood again in the 
cave beyond, safe in the upper world. But behind 
them the surging still sounded, and mountains of rock 
rained down to shatter the moving iron figures under 
tons of glacial debris. 

Darro glanced down at her, panting with exhaus- 
tion. 

She clung to him, the golden girl of his dreams. Her 
eyes were wide with fright, her lips parted with invi- 
tation. She was all woman, all female, now. 

“Darro,” she whispered. “I’ve been an ambitious 
fool. I meant to trick you, to take the robots out into 
the world and rule with my wisdom. But you were 
stronger, wiser. I know that now. So I ask you merely 
to take me with you. You will be the master, I the 
slave. I can teach you many things, Darro; I know 
the wisdom and the secrets of Rann Sivo. Together 
we can go far.” 

“You thought you knew me,” Darro breathed. “You 
remembered Dagon, the man whose hot curiosity 
proved, a curse to his people. You enchanted him 
with your beauty — and it took a thousand lives to 
right that mistake. It almost cost mankind its ex- 
istence.” 

Darro gazed tenderly down into the most beautiful 
face he had ever known. Tremblingly his hands 
caressed the cold throat, then suddenly they tightened. 

She screamed then, just once, as Darro ruthlessly 
crushed her unearthly and beautiful body backward. 
There was a sharp snap, his hands clawed away strips 
of non-human tissue. He ripped once more and from 
beneath the mask of flesh projected a mass of torn 
wires and tiny cogwork. 

Darro let the broken doll sag to the floor of the cave, 
and the shiny, twisted coils rolled outward. 

“A robot,” he grated through clenched teeth, “just 
as Rann Sivo told me!” 

Several hours later, the warrior Darro, great-grand- 
son of Dagon, came back to the peaceful plain of his 
clan. His eyes shone as he thought of the story he 
would tell. There would be a new story told for gen- 
erations, told to his children’s children — to the whole 
world, for the world was waking again. 



pression on his face that plainly indicated his joy at giving your 
editor another problem. 

AH of which means that when this cover appears, it will feature 
a story written to order by an author we will sdect to remove the 
problem from your editor’s shoulders. And that’s how a good many of 
our cover stories are written; an artistic conception, and then an 
author begins to explain what it’s aU about. Sort of a one-man 
cover contest. 

CCIENCE marches on! Maybe, like us, you’ve sometime pounced 
^ thankfully on the last clean shirt in the drawer on date night, only 
to find that since its return from the Sam Wong Laundry Company, 
the sleeves no longer reach to your wrists, the collar has shrunk to the 
neck measurements of a Singer Midget, and the general fit is like the 
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embrace of an Iron Maiden ! If so, you must be a deep and grateful 
admirer of factory pre-shrunk cloth. So much so that in comparison 
you may only shrug your shoulders at science’s latest offering in this 
same line — unshrinkable glass! 

Made by mixing two borosilicates, one soluble in acid, the glass 
has its soluble ingredients eaten away so that it is left honeycombed 
with air pockets. A second heating packs it solid again, shrinking it 
35% in volume. 

As a result the new glass is so dense and tough, so resistant to ex- 
pansion and contraction, that it can be heated cherry red, then 
plunged into ice water without breaking ! The importance of these 
qualities to other fields of science is readily seen. Just for example, 
the expansion under heat of the new glass is 
less than one-third of that in the mirror of 
the great new 200-inch Caltech telescope 1 
It would practically eliminate distortion — 
remove the greatest single barrier to precise 
observation of the most remote outposts of 
the universe. 

CEVERAL new theories have been ad- 
^ vanced in astronomy which merit a 
mention by your editor, because he’s been 
pushing the old ones around for quite some 
time now, and a few new ones might serve 
to make a liar out of him — and after all, 
that’s progress. 

First, the origin of the solar system. “It 
happened this way — ” say scientists Lyttle- 
ton and Russell. Originally the sun was a 
binary star, and another star collided with 
the sun’s companion, knocking it out of its 
orbit and leaving behind merely “debris” of 
the collision as material for planet forma- 
tion. This material first formed a few large 
planets, rotating rapidly by virtue of the 
shearing action of the collision. As each of 
these planets cooled and contracted, its rota- 
tion produced fission into two main masses, with again some debris 
not absorbed into either. The main components are identified as 
present major planets, while the debris is supposed to have formed 
their satellites as well as the “terrestrial” planets, and probably the 
moon. 

This new theory seems to account for the existence of bodies of as 
low masses as the planets and for known disparities in their densities. 
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In reality, had they been formed directly out of stellar material, they 
‘would have evaporated instead of condensing. 

A NOTHER new discovery is that of a new star having a diameter 
of 3000 times that of the sun. Which is a lot of star, believe us ! 
The new giant is E Aurigae, and it is an infra-red star, and therefore 
invisible, except by eclipse of its companion, a type F a star. 

ZOOMING a bit closer to home, it has been discovered that Jupiter 
^ has two more moons. They’ve been named JX and JXl. Both 
are extremely faint, and it was Nicholson of Mt. Wilson who dis- 
covered them. JX was discovered on July 6, 1939, and was under 
observation until August 25th. It was about 
seven million miles from Jupiter. JXl was 
observed on July 30, and remained under 
scrutiny until August 25th. Its distance is 
at least ten million miles from Jupiter. 

IF you’ve glanced at the contents page of 
this issue, you’ve seen a lot of new names. 
James Norman, John Broome, and John 
York Cabot. These three are first-timers in 
Fantastic Adventures. And we think 
you’ll agree that each one has given us a 
pretty good yam for their debut in our 
magazine. Personally, your editor likes 
“The Man the World Forgot,” by John 
York Cabot, which is a delightful bit of 
real fantasy. It has the sort of idea we 
kick ourselves over when we see how simple 
and how good it is, and wonder why we 
never get ideas like it. 

Anyway, this issue features the work of 
new writers in a greater volume than ever 
before, which is an excellent indication that 
science fiction and fantasy are rapidly be- 
coming an important focal point for the 
efforts of more and better writers every day. 
More power to ’em, we say. And in prediction, we’d advise you to 
watch John Broome, and John York Cabot especially. These boys 
will take their place on our pages without much trouble, we predict. 
Watch them come up I 

AND that just about closes up the editorial notebook for another 
** issue. We’ll be seeing you. RAP. 
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With a sigh, Biggs want to work on 
the radio while the captain glared 

L THERE was more at stake than just a football game 
for Lancelot Biggs and the crew of the Saturn. So 
Biggs made a bargain; his rocket emblem in exchange 
for a new uranium condenser — and how it worked! 



